


BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH PLAN 


The headpiece shows the large model of the centre of Middles- 
brough illustrating part of the Middlesbrough plan prepared by 
a team of architects directed by Mr. Max Lock [4.]. 

A north-south boulevard is proposed, connecting the station 
with the park, 
business centres and giving emphasis to the civic buildings. 


central running between the shopping and 
Three east-west roadways follow the natural division between 


the town’s industrial, business and residential areas. 
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New housing estates are planned, their neighbourhood charac- 
teristics maintained and encouraged by the provision of com- 
munity, health and educational centres. Shops are provided in 
proportion to the population and houses vary in size. 

The implementation of the plan is set forth in programmes 
covering 5, 15 and 30 years in which private as well as public 
enterprise is needed. It is thought that the cost will not greatly 
exceed the amount spent during the past 30 years when the town, 
while doubling its size, achieved no substantial improvements. 
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RELEASE FROM H.M. FORCES 


The following statement sets out the conditions relating to 
release, other than under Class A, from H.M. Forces, and has 
been issued by the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
Members, particularly those in private practice, are asked to 
study the conditions with care as they represent the position as it 
stands to-day. 

RELEASE OF INDIVIDUAL SPECIALISTS UNDER THE 
CLASS B ARRANGEMENTS AND RELEASE ON COM- 
PASSIONATE GROUNDS AFTER THE DEFEAT OF 
GERMANY 
I. INDIVIDUAL SPECIALISTS 
1. General Conditions 
(a) The sole criterion for release must be the national interest. 


(6) The numbers released in advance of their release group 
must be kept to the absolute minimum. 

(c) Release out of turn will not be allowed if there are other 
means of meeting the situation. 

(d) The man concerned will not be released if he is unwilling. 
2. Rules to be applied in each case 

(a) The man must be required for work that is vital in the 
national interest. 

(6b) The post for which the man is required must be a key post. 

c) The man must possess the experience, knowledge, training 
or special qualifications necessary for the post. 

(d) It must be proved that it would be against the national 
interest to wait for the man to be released in his normal turn. 


(e) It must be proved that the post could not be filled from 
( 
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Aug 
available civilian sources and that no alternative arrangements MEMBERS SERVING WITH THE FORCES 
could reasonably be made for the performance of the work. : M 
(f) A man will not be eligible for release ake a __ KILtep i 
J) ¢ an gible for release to take up a postin Bow tey, B. B. [L.], Capt; S.R.1.C.C. 
which a civilian of his age would not be eligible for deferment Hautimay, J. L. [A.], F/Cfficer R.A.F. 
under current deferment rules. Hitiman, W. [S.], Capt. R.N.F. 
‘ be Lawton, K. W. [S.], Gnr/Svr. R.A. 
3. Method of Application | Watxen, J.B. [8], F/See RAF. 
lhe undertaking desiring the man’s release must apply to the Wurre, E. R. [S.], F/Officer R.A.F. 
Government Department principally concerned with their activi- Woopncock, W. R. [S.], F/Officer R.A.F. 
ties. This is the only channel of approach and application should 
not be made direct to the Service Departments or the Ministry of ial MISSING _ 
Labour and National Service. Hucues, A. M. B. [S.], P/Officer R.A.F. 
Saar wc sage be il a MacPues, I. M. [S.], W/O. R.A.F. 
Application from the man himself (unless he is his own em- 
ployer) cannot be entertained. REPATRIATED PRISONERS OF WAR 
ManseEL, J. W. M. [A.], Capt. Queen’s Regt. Ti 
II. ComMpPaAssiONATE RELEASES Parsons, A. L. [S.], F/Lieut. R.A.F. Gib 
4. Rules STANSFIELD, J. C. O. [S.], Lieut. West Yorks Regt. The 
The following are the principal conditions which have to be Twist, K. C. [S.], L Cpl. R.E. inst 
fulfilled to secure compassionate release :— Wirnam, W. J. [4.], L/Cpl. R.A.C. ee the 
, DECORATIONS AND DIsTINCTIONS os 
(a) Release on compassionate grounds, except in cases of  Bareman, R. W., M.C., C.de.G. [F.], Major Pioneer Corps. Awe ded } &X#! 
exceptional hardship, is for a temporary period only and may M.B.E. retai 
be granted for two reasons :— DrewittT, G. B. [4A.], Major Devon Regt. Awarded Croix de Guerre rub} 
: - oe with Star. Mentioned in Despatches. wall 
i) domestic distress, Ecun, H. J. [A.], Cpl. R.A.F. Mentioned in Despatches. note 
li) business interests. FARDELL, G. C. [A.], Major R.E. Awarded M.B.E. belo 
pi : : ; : — Hacear, A. A. [A.], Major R.E. Awarded M.B.E. wint 
(6) To receive favourable consideration the application Hammonp, L. H. [A.], Sgt. R.A.F. Mentioned in Despatches. atte 
must be based on hardship to the man himself or his family — Fyayyonp. P. D. [S.], Capt. R.E. Awarded M.B.E. a en 
and in addition the applicant, in appropriate circumstances, Horwoop, R. F. [4.], Capt. R.C.E. Mentioned in Despatch: - ! 
will be required to prove beyond reasonable doubt ; Hurst, S. C. [L.], Major. Mentioned in Despatches. the - 
Knicuton, P. H. [A.], Major R.E. Awarded M.B.E. of th 
Domestic Distress Lairp, M. S. [S.], Major R.E. Awarded M.B.E. valuc 
(i) the genuineness of his claim (by medical or other Sere ee Til Gk RE. heeded MK a 
evidence MATHEWS. E. D. i? [A.], Lieut.-Col. R.E. Awarded O.B.E. drair 
(ii) that there is no other suitable person who is capable of | Parker, W. N. [A.], Major R.E. Awarded M.B.E. the 
assisting or of making alternative arrangements ; Prru, KK. W. [F.], Sqdn. Ldr. R.A.F. Mentioned In Despatch: Stray 
Business Interests Prayne, E, [A.], Lieut./Commander R.N.V.R. Awarded D.S.C. sabe 
ee : ' . : : Pricr, E. J. [S.], Capt. R.A. Mentioned in Despatches. used 
(11) that he is personally and financially interested in th€ — S§7uRGEON. J. H. [A.], Major R.E. Awarded M.B.E. also 
business ; Tuomas, N. P. [4.], Major R.A. Awarded M.B.E. comi 
(iv) the business is in danger of being lost ; Wyute, A. B. [4.], Major R.E. Awarded M.B.E. dhe 
(v) there is no other suitable person who is capable of inter 


running the business or of making alternative arrangements R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, MAY 1945 It he 


for it to be carried on. The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination was held in London, 
Manchester, Leeds and Belfast from 25 to 31 May 1945. 
5. Method of Application __Of the 147 candidates examined, 57 passed and go were relegated. 
As compassionate release is a matter entirely within the discre- | The successful candidates are as follows :— Phi 
: P “SEES a peace : . oes ; Ainsworth, Edward N. , 
tion of the Service Department concerned, the man himself, or thi Sais Oe ee ee ee loca 
: . : prec Bateman, John F.; Bellears, Edwin; Bennis, David; B>lion, ; 
interested party on his behalf, should address the application to the John J. ; Bosanquet, Peter H.; Boucher, Paul W. ; Bowles, Geoilrey instru 
man’s commanding officer. This is the only authorised channel of ‘f, , Bright, Dennis W. ; Browning, Eric C. ; Burdis, John F. C. mt 
approach. Carter, John B. ; Chapman, Maurice A. ; Cox, Gilbert H. ; Currie, the 
Betty (Miss) ; Crux, Michael R. (subject to approval of remaining vill: 
panei anaes . . Testimonies of Study). mat 
MANCHESTER PLANNING EXHIBITION Day, John B. ; Driver, Margaret E. P. (Miss) ; Durrant, Sidney J. nail 
R.I.B.A. CONFERENCE PROGRAMME East, Barrymore W.; Evans, John H. san 
An Architects’ Conference is to be held at Manchester in connection Fitch, Alan ; Fletcher, Dorothy M. (Miss) ; Ford, Frederick :. a 
with the Exhibition of the Manchester Plan. It is being held in the Goodridge, Sydney P. ; Guard, Wilson P. ae 
Manchester Art Gallery, Morley Street, on Thursday, 6 September, Hampton, Peter ; Hill, John G. Az. 
and Friday, 7 September. The Conference chairman is J. S. Beaumont, Kench, A. Joseph ; Kirby, Anthony J. G. and 
M.C., B.A. [F.], President of the Manchester Society of Architects. Lavender, Mavis E. (Miss) ; Lock, June (Miss) ; Lovejoy, Derek ledg 
PROGRAMME A. W. Ir 
TuurspDay, 6 SEPTEMBER, 2.30 p.m. Lord Mayor of Manchester to Maples, Mary C. (Miss); Martin, Beryl A. (Miss) ; Mellor, type 
open the Conference. Speaker: W. H. Ansell, M.C., Past-President Alexander J.; Morgan, Robert S.; Mullins, William F. diffi 
R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ The Architect’s Part in Town and Country Planning,” Nellist, Arthur I. mo} 
4-30 p.m. Tea and inspection of the Exhibition. 8 for @.30 p.m.: Paine, Charles N.; Park, John B.; Parrish, Horace; Phillips, rm 
Informal Reception by the Lord Mayor of Manchester in the Town Roland O.; Preston, Alan M.; Prichard, Victor H. S. a8 
Hall. Roscoe-Hudson, Alan. par 
Fripay, 7° SEPTEMBER, 12 a.m. Speaker: RR. Nicholas, B.Sc., Scott-Williams, Gerard ; Strubbe, John A. T. a ; 
M.I.C.E., M.T.P.I., City Surveyor, Manchester, on “ The City of Tanner, John W. ; Taylor, Ivor A. T. ; Thompson, Eunice (Miss) ; ightn 
Manchester Plan.” 2.30 p.m. Speaker: L. H. Keay, O.B.E., Vice- Thornley, Roy D.; Tischler, Franz ; Turner, Clifford W. live 
President R.I.B.A., City Architect and Director of Housing, Liverpool, Vivian, John V. J. conc 
on “ The Amenities of Living—the House and Neighbourhood.” Wickens, Dennis G. eart 
Architects wishing to attend the Conference should notify H. T. Zargel, Albert. ae 
Seward [F.], Hon. Secretary, the Manchester Society of Architects, The following candidates have also completed their qualifica‘:ons * 
16 Princess Street, Manchester, 1. Visitors to Manchester must and have now passed the Intermediate Examination :— turt 
themselves arrange hotel accommodation and are advised to do so early. Adams, George R.; Pitts, James N. colo 
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METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION AND OF HEAT 
INSULATION IN THE UKRAINE 


EXTRACTS FROM “DWELLINGS OF THE PEOPLE IN THE UKRAINE” * 


By P. G. YURCHENKO 


Translated By G. N. GIBSON 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Tiese Russian studies, very well translated by Miss 
Gibson, are interesting from many points of view. 
The extreme case of any set of conditions is always 
insti uctive, and we find in the traditional house of 
the Ukraine a whole technique of heat insulation. An 
exarple is the ‘‘ prisba,’’ or projecting plinth made of 
retained earth round the walls. The reason is that 
rubble footings alone will not prevent freezing of the 
wall and the adjacent ground flooring. One might 
note that in Russia water mains have to be 6 ft. or more 
below ground level, or must be banked with snow in 
winter. Also Russian ‘‘ Building Standards’’ draw 
attention to the fact that the freezing depth of soils 
depends on the water-content of the soil as well as on 
the air temperature. In this connection, the dry paving 
of the marginal ground round the Ukrainian farm has 
value. It is not very well recognised in this country 
that an old house without a damp-proof course can be 
kept drier and warmer by marginal paving properly 
drained. Again, good building science is shown in 
the Ukrainian straw and earth sandwich walling. 
Straw makes a good insulating fabric; it has been 
used in this country and could be used again. Note 
also the earth insulation to ceilings under roofs. A 
common fault in the design of modern shack housing 
in this country is to forget the ground floor and roof 
insulation, with consequent condensation troubles. An 
interesting ‘‘ heating ’’ point is the function of the stove. 
It heats continuously, not intermittently, a fact related 


The architecture of the people in country districts employs 
local structural materials exclusively and in that respect is an 
instructive example of the variety of uses to which clay, wood, 


straw, reeds and other local structural resources can be put. In 
the recent past, in the construction even of the more complicated 
villaze buildings it was customary to dispense with imported 
matcrials, with the exception of glass. Frequently, even iron 
nails were replaced by wooden pins, straw and osier. At the 
same time, the method of construction was distinguished by 


extreme simplicity. The architect of the people had at disposal 
very restricted means for the solution of structural problems, 
and he had, therefore, to show great inventiveness and a know- 
ledg:- of every type of material. 

I, the Ukraine it has for long been customary to build two 
types of dwelling, namely, log huts and earth huts. It would be 
difficult to say which of these methods is to be considered the 
mor: typical of Ukrainian vernacular architecture. Both existed 
in olden times and both are equally characteristic of different 
part. of the Ukraine. The architect of the people uses wood 
in preference to other materials because of its comparative 
lightness and low thermal conductivity. Communities who 
live on the edge of a forest always build in wood only ; but in the 
conditions of the steppes the only suitable substitute for wood is 
eart!, alone, or earth combined with straw and wood. ‘Thanks 


* 





’. G. Yurchenko : Narodnoe Zilische Ukranie gosudarstenoye. Arkhitek- 
turnoye Izdatelvstvo Akademii Arkhitekturni. 4to. 87 pp.+ 3 
coloured pls. + 1 folded pl. Moscow. 1944. 


to the high heat capacity of earth walling and of the 
soil beneath. In this country we are familiar with the 
notion of heat loss, but less so with the notion of heat 
capacity. In Russia, owing to prolonged frost action, 
the time interval between minimum seasonal tem- 
perature of air and soil is considerable. This means 
that far into the thaw the earth, under fields and houses, 
is a refrigerator, and water pipes, for instance, will 
lose heat to the soil and freeze, while a warm early 
summer sun is shining. Similarly, a house, unless 
adequately insulated, is in contact with the earth, a body 
of almost infinite heat capacity. But if insulation is 
efficient, the earth walls and ‘‘ prisba’’ will store up 
heat from the stove slowly, and can then be maintained 
economically. Readers of Russian literature will recall 
the stove and its astonishingly varied role. It has a 
mythology. To us the notion of the earth as an ice-age 
monster sleeping under the house, and able to chill 
from the foundations up, is a strange one —until we get 
a severe winter and the house supply pipe freezes. But 
from it we can see that the stove is parental to the 
Russian home, which has winter light (owing to the 
snow), but has continuous cold. Then looking back 
at our own island as through a telescope, we can see 
ourselves—children of the Gulf Stream—deprived of 
light, but with intermittent and less severe cold, and 
realise our need for low heat capacity linings easily 
warmed up when temperature alterations require it. 
H. Bagenal. 








to the existence of clearly marked forest and steppe zones in the 
Ukraine, the two methods of construction are equally widely 
used there. 
At a comparatively late date, the architects of the Ukraine 
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43. Wall of logs with clay filling and coating (Polessie forest district 


and Chernigov district). 

44. Logs with clay coating (districts of Kiev, Poltova, Podolia), used 
in forest steppe regions. 

45. Corner construction. 
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began to introduce widely a more complicated type of con- 
struction, namely, framed houses. This type was resorted to 
owing, chiefly, to the need for economising wood. 

The log walls of the Ukraine have their own characteristic 
features. The predominance of deciduous timber influences 
the character of the wood-walled hut. While in countries with 
an abundance of coniferous timber the logs forming the walls 
are almost all of the same cross-section, in the Ukraine the 
dimensions of the wall members vary, as they consist of logs hewn 
or split from the thick uneven stems of oak, hornbeam, alder, 
lime, etc. Hence, in Russian vernacular architecture the log is, 
as it were, the module of the building, but in the architecture of 
the Ukraine the character of the log house disappears from the 
plane surface of the wall and appears only at the angles. 

The second distinctive feature of the log house in the Ukraine 
is the thin clay coating applied to the walls. The need for such 
a coating originates evidently from considerations of protection 
from draughts through chinks between the logs, of protection 
of the exterior from atmospheric influences, and fire; and also 
from the purely esthetic motive of giving the wall a smooth 
surface, since the clay hides all the unevenness of the wooden 
surface. The coated wooden wall has a similar external appear- 
ance to a clay wall. 

Three types of log house may be mentioned which are typical 
of the different forest and forest-steppe regions of the Ukraine. 

In the forest region (Polessie) they make the huts of roughly- 
squared full beams, or beams sawn in two, and in both cases coat 
the walls inside and outside with clay. The most northerly 
districts are an exception ; there they use clay simply to fill the 
chinks between the logs and the latter are left in their natural 
state or are whitewashed (Fig. 43). 

In the forest-steppe region they build the wooden walls of 
squared beams, 12 to 18 cms. deep, and 20 to 25 cms. high, and 
apply the clay coating to both sides (Fig. 44). 

The third type, departing from the usual practice, and found 
sometimes in certain parts of the Carpathians, is a structure of 
neat squared beams of oak, alder or lime of the same dimensions, 
for example, as the preceding type. In this case the interior 
wall surfaces of the living quarters are finished off with particular 
care. The beams are fitted very accurately and the inside wall 
surface is not coated with clay. Such walls are easily kept clean 
with soap and water. 

It should be pointed 
out that the selection of 
the wood is determined 
by its postion in the 
wall. The beams up to 
the window board are 
exposed to damp ; “for 
these they use oak or 
other hard wood, while 
the upper part of the 
wall is constructed of 
softer wood. 

In all cases the angles 
of the cottage are con- 
structed of half-logs with 
a greater or lesser pro- 
jecting length (see Fig. 
45). Only in the forest 
region (Polessie) does 
one find the projecting 
logs at the angles cut to 
a dove-tail. This met- 
hod in the architecture 
of wooden buildings of 
the Ukraine is most 
often applied in the 

buildings other than 








48. Construction of a projecting plinth or 
** prisba”’ (Poltava). 
technique of construction of walls of 
domestic. 
Foundations in the customary sense, with footings deep in the 
ground below the freezing line, are not usually made in wooden 
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50 
50. Frame construction of a peasant’s cottage (village in Kiev district). 


buildings of the Ukraine. The first logs are laid on blocks of 
wood, tree stumps or large stones placed at a slight depth in the 
ground to increase stability. They are sometimes even placed 
simply on a bedding consisting of a single layer of stones laid on 
the site when it has been made level. A compact foundation of 
stones under the house is rarely used. With foundations con- 
structed in this way, there is danger of freezing of the wall and 
of the part of the floor near the wall. For the sake of warmth, 
the lower part of the wall is increased in thickness as shown in 
Fig. 48, i.e. by a projecting plinth (or “ prisba’’). The plinth 
is made of earth rammed between the wall of the hut and a low 
fence of planks or brushwood parallel to the wall. The plinth 
as well as the wall of the house are coated with clay. 

The scarcity of wood, especially in the steppes, has for long 
made it necessary for the village architect to seek more national 
and economic methods in the use of woods. Such a method is to 
construct the hut as a frame with wall panels of other materials. 
This method of construction has been adopted very extensively 
in the Ukraine. 

Wooden posts are set in holes in the ground 1 m. to 1.5 m. 
apart and at the top they support a frame formed of 2 to 4 beams 
(Fig. 50). The space between the posts is filled with spare 
timbers, the ends of which fit into grooves made in the posts or 
formed by two battens nailed to the posts. A batten is nailed 
to the timber panel or it is notched with an axe or a short wooden 
wedge is driven in. After having been prepared in this way, 
the wall is coated with a layer of earth well mixed with straw 
(Fig. 51). This method of “ filling ’’ between the posts requires, 
however, a comparatively large quantity of wood, and, in 
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VERTICAL SECTIONS. 
51. limber, clay and straw (Kiev district). 
52. ‘limber, clay and straw (Podolia, Western Ukraine). 
53. limber with reed insulation (Poltava district). 

A. Timber frame. B. Reed. 


C. Clay with straw. D. Mud. 
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HorizoNTAL SECTIONS. 
34. Reeds and clay (Poltava district). 


33. Reeds and clay (Poltava district). 
with straw. 


A. Poles. 


B. Reed. C,. Clay 
D. Outside earth coating. 
36. Plaited wattles and clay (district of Dnyepropetrovsk). 


addition, the clay coating applied to the compact surface loosens 
when the wood dries, and frequently falls off. The defects of the 
compact wall surface between the posts are absent from the 
lollowing type of construction :—The first board of the wall 
panel is laid on the ground and on this is laid a layer of lumps 
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of clay mixed with plenty of straw. On this another log of wood 
is laid and hammered down with a mallet as far as it will go into 
the clods beneath. Alternating layers of wood and clay are 
obtained in this way and the quantity of wood is reduced to half. 
A neat, thin clay layer applied to the external surfaces binds 
satisfactorily with the clay wall panel and does not become 
detached (Fig. 52). 

In regions where reeds are plentiful a somewhat different 
solution is reached for the filling of the frame. The wood used 
for the panel is of small section, i.e. about 3 to 4 inches in diameter. 
For heat insulation of the wall a vertical layer of reeds, about 
2 inches thick, is placed against the wood at the outer wall 
surface and pressed against it by thin laths ; the clay covering is 
applied to the reeds (Fig. 53). 

Most often, however, in those regions, the walling between 
the posts is constructed entirely of clay. Between the posts 
three holes about 2 inches in section are placed horizontally in 
prepared openings ; to these, bundles of reeds are secured with 
cord in a vertical position and with a staggered arrangement. 
Clay mixed with chopped straw is pressed into the gaps between 
the bundles of reeds on both sides and the wall surface is then 
smoothly finished with a coating of clay (Fig. 54). 

Comparatively rarely the space between the posts of the frame 
is filled with reeds placed vertically and compressed between two 
poles, and this is coated on both sides with a layer of clay (Fig. 55). 

The types of wall construction which have been considered 
are those of the heated living accommodation : the walls of the 
unheated part, however, in most cases are without a clay coating. 
The walls in such cases, whether the hut be of the frame type or 
not, are for reasons of economy left exposed. Sometimes the 
walls of the unheated rooms are simply of wattle between posts 
and are coated with clay on both sides (Fig. 56). 

In the steppes and forest-steppe region the type most widely 
extended is one consisting of wall construction of earth alone. 
For the construction of the wall they prepare lumps of clay mixed 
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57, 58. The construction of peasant cottage ,walls from earth lumps 
(Kiev district). 
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with a large quantity of straw and these they lay flat in the wall. 
They make the lumps of earth somewhat longer than the required 
thickness of the wall, so that when the wall has dried out the 
surface can be finished off by removing any marked irregularities 
formed during laying. As they lay the lumps of earth in the 
wall they press down the ends with pieces of board in order to 
close up any possible chinks and as a preliminary measure of 
obtaining an even surface. In this way the rolls of clay are 
given an almost semi-circular form, which is revealed when old 
walls are demolished (Figs. 57, 58). 

In Podolia (Western Ukraine) a somewhat different method 
of laying the earth “ blocks”’ is used. ‘They are made from 
mud of a very stiff consistency and are of a more or less oval 
shape ; they are laid in the wall in a “ herringbone ”’ arrange- 
ment, i.e. with one course sloping to the left and the next to the 
right. In this way the wall is given an interesting pattern, and 
frequently it is left without a finishing coating of clay. 

The rammed earth type of wall construction is less widely used. 
The earth is rammed in a semi-dry state in vertically movable 
forms, and in some of the layers in the interior of the wall wood 
is placed as reinforcement. 

In regions where formerly there were military settlements a 
widespread method of wall construction made use of unfired 
earth blocks. Similar blocks, but of a large type, measuring 
about 11 in. by 11 in. by 5 in., were made and were dried before 
being built into the wall. This method was evidently introduced 
from outside but it was not widely used, since it necessitated a 
considerable amount of work and could not be undertaken by 
the peasant builder alone. With frame and clay wall con- 
struction it is essential to construct a plinth, as not only must the 
lower part of the wall be protected from freezing but also the 
penetration of damp through the clay wall to the interior must 
be prevented. For these reasons and also to increase the dura- 
bility of the clay wall, its thickness is not uniform ; at the lower 
part the wall thickness is from about 3} to 4 feet, while at the 
top it is about 2 feet to 14 feet. The construction of clay walls 
is very laborious and much time has to be allowed for drying 
and shrinkage of the wall; the latter is considerable, usually 
about 2 inches in about 3 feet 3 ins. of height. 














/ , ) The Ukraine has rich deposits 
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60 (at top). House carcase showing the longitudinal beam to support 
ceiling rafters. 
61-64 (below). Sections of ceiling beams and clay fillings. 


Examples 
from Kiev district, and Polessie.) 
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ports under the log wall or in the construction of the ‘owe: 


part of the frame. The reason for the neglect of stone is 1 at its 
extraction and working, its transport to the site and build: ig up 


into a wall represent laborious and costly work beyor | th 
peasant’s power. 
Stone is used as a building material in the Southern L 


1ine, 

in the Odessa region; limestone. is most used and the usual 
methods of wall construction are followed. 

In the foregoing the basic, most typical characteristics ©. wal] 


construction in the Ukraine have been described. 
Less diversity is found in the construction of the rovfs of 


dwellings as wood is for that purpose the basic, irreplac cabk 
material. 

The construction of roofs has during the past hundred years 
undergone great changes in the direction of reduction of w: ights, 
In old cottages dating from the early nineteenth century, an: even 
yet, one may find very heavy roofs. The main beam oi large 


cross-section was laid centrally on the long axis (Fig. 6)), or 


alternatively across the dwelling. On this the secondary |cams 
were laid, then wide, sawn ceiling boards, and on the boar:(s the 
layer of clay (Fig. 61 

This type of roof construction, besides being heavy reduc«s the 
useful height of the hut. For that reason, the boarding, con- 
sisting of boards about 2 ins. to 2} ins. thick was ofter laid 


directly on the principal beam without secondary beams (Fig. 62 


or else the boarding was laid on battens nailed to the lower edge 
of the joists. The method just mentioned is still used where 
reeds are used instead of boards, and can be seen in the south- 
eastern part of the Ukraine in the Poltava area. 

The span between the external walls of the hut or between an 
external wall and an interior bearing wall is rarely more than 
about 16 ft. ; hence the construction of the ceiling has gradually 
been simplified and most often consists simply of joists spaced 
at about 3 feet or 4 feet, while the boards are laid on battens 
nailed to the joists (Fig. 63). The construction of the cciling 


depends on the local available materials ; either it consists of the 


usual boards, or else it is formed of poles. Sometimes straw 

twisted round the poles and they are immersed in a bath of mud, 

then placed in position and covered with a clay coating (Fig. 64). 
The entrance has not always a ceiling but the rafters and 
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66-70 (reading from left to right in each line). Various forms of thatch- 
ing and ridge and eaves finishing. 


roof covering are usually exposed. This results in a reduction 
of the cost of the hut and the connection with the loft is simplified 
as well as the construction of a wide chimney from the stove. The 
absence of a ceiling over the entry is a survival from the days 
when the stove had no chimney and the smoke rose from the 
entry to the roof space. 

In the steppe zone of the Ukraine there are huts in which the 
ceiling is not horizontal but slopes down from the main beam 
forming a ridge piece) to the outside supporting walls (Fig. 65). 
[he main beam supports also the rafters. It may be supposed 
that this type of construction was borrowed from the earth huts 
of the Zaporozhe Cossacks (Zaporozhe area of the Lower 
Dnieper). These huts, which were already known in the 
tightecnth century, had a gable roof and the earth roofing had a 
ight slope. i 

The roof of the hut both in respect of architecture and con- 
struction offered the greatest opportunities for the expression 
1 the architect’s creative abilities : and in the roof vernacular 
esign has expressed itself by some remarkable and very ingenious 
\ypes of construction, which are completely adapted to the 
local climate and materials. These materials are wood (shingles, 
chips, battens), straw, reeds and tiles. 

Lik. the wood-walled hut, so also the wooden roof is now 
always more rarely found, and a gradual change to thatch as 
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roof covering is taking place. The straw thatch roof 
dominates in the domestic architecture of the Ukraine. 

Straw thatch roofs are of two types as regards shape, namely, 
hipped roofs with projections at the angles and 
emphasised ridge, and a smooth roof of streamline form. 

The surface of the roof slope is covered with small separately 
bound sheaves of straw with the ears downwards. These sheaves 
are secured to the roof batten with twisted straws from the sheaf. 
(Fig. 66). It is difficult, however, to use sheaves of this kind 
on the lower slope of the roof and at the angles between the 
slopes, because gaps are easily formed between the sheaves at 
those positions. Another form of sheaf is used there; these 
sheaves are bound at the ears and are secured to the roof with the 
ears upwards (Fig. 67). These sheaves give the lower part of 
the roof an even covering. At the angles they are placed in 
such a way that the sheaf forms, as it were, a fan covering up 
gaps between the heads of the sheaves. In'this way a beautiful 
projecting form of the angles is obtained and the ridge of the 
roof is developed (Figs. 68, 69). 

Thus, the methods of. construction unite with esthetic 
tendencies to create the very picturesque form of the roof of the 
Ukrainian hut. The strong wind, however, is the enemy and 
tugs at the roof projections which are often completely pulled to 
pieces. One may therefore suppose that the other type, the 
smooth, flowing roof form, came into use where there was little 
protection from wind. ‘This obviously accounts for the fact that 
the smooth straw roof is more widely used in exposed localities. 
For the flowing form of roof they use bruised straw which is more 
easily laid on the broken surfaces of the roof. After the sheaves 
have been placed in position on the roof the surface is made 
smooth by raking it and the even line of the lower part of the roof 
is obtained by clipping the ends of the first row of sheaves. 


pre- 


sharply 


Another method is to cover the roof with reeds. On the same 
roof battens the twisted reeds are laid and made even by striking 
the lower ends of the reeds. The reeds are distributed in an 
even layer so as to give a uniform roof surface. They are secured 
to the battens with thin osiers or young unbroken straws (Fig. 70). 
The reed roof is distinguished by its flowing contours and its 
great durability. 


Wooden (shingle and batten) roofs are found in the forest 
region (Polessie) of the Ukraine. They include gable and hipped 
roofs, and are constructed in the usual way. 

Tiled roofs are most widely adopted in the steppes. The 
Tatar, Marseilles and “‘ fish scale ’’ types of tiles are used, and 
are laid in the customary manner. 


The most complicated part in the construction of the hut is 
the cooking stove, for which it is difficult to do without stone or 
bricks. Here again, however, the village architect displays a 
dexterous understanding of the material and an original inven- 
tiveness. In the construction of the stove from clay, they proceed 
as follows (Fig. 71) : At the four angles four stumps are placed ; 
on these in the direction of the length of the stove they place two 
bearers and on these a compact floor of half-logs. On this 
floor layers of clay are placed to the height of the hearth. On 
this stamped clay surface they erect a framework of thin poles 
in the form of the arch of the stove. This centreing is then 
covered with clay and clay is placed also at the sides. When 
the stove has dried somewhat they begin to heat it, the tem- 
perature being gradually raised to the normal temperature. 
After heating for some time the clay is fired and becomes mono- 
lithic, while the wooden framework is gradually burnt away. 
The smoke box and the chimney are made the same way on 
interwoven thin branches covered on both sides with clay. 

The construction of the stove from fired or unfired bricks 
offers no difficulties. The arch of the stove is laid on a centreing 
which is removed when the stove has dried out. 

The hut consisting of one living room had no heating stove 
but only the cooking stove which serves also to heat the dwelling. 
In the case of differentiation in the internal planning of a hut 


the need for a heating stove (in addition to the cooking) also arose. 
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71. Construction of a stove in clay. 


Stone or bricks are required for the construction of the heating 
stove ; it consists of a number of vertical ducts with a horizontal 
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pipe to the entry side by side with the pipe from the cov king 
stove. 

The types of hut construction described here, apart fron: the 
material used, are very simple and economical. The ext:eme 
poverty of the peasantry of tsarist Russia obliged them to u: the 
greatest economy in the selection of materials and wall-thic! jess, 
to the detriment of the heating and sanitary régime of their | ving 
quarters. Insufficient thickness of walls resulted in marked 
cooling of the interior and the angles froze, and consequ«atly, 
in winter, the peasant had to keep the walls warm outsic.c by 
heaps of straw, leaves and other agricultural waste. ‘hin 


ceilings also necessitated the use of straw, hay, chaff or the like, 
for warmth. 

Rammed earth walls have many drawbacks. Of all the types 
of wall construction considered, earth walls are the most com- 


plicated in construction and use. When an earth-wallecd hut 
is to be constructed it is necessary to determine accurately the 
ground water level and to provide means of drainage of rain 
water around the hut; the projection of the roof has to be 
increased as much as possible, as otherwise the walls become wet, 
with all the resulting undesirable effects. 

The omission of heat insulation from the floor structure has 
an unfavourable influence on the comfort conditions in the hut, 
which has no foundations in the ordinary sense. 

A defect of great significance in the peasant dwelling is the 
inflammability of the straw or reed roof. The roof of earth and 
straw which was recommended by the rural council (Zemstvo 
was not widely used in consequence of its weight and of the 
complicated method of construction. A great improvement in 
fire prevention in peasant dwellings has been achieved by the 
regulation of construction in villages with sufficiently large 
intervals between the buildings, by green spaces, and by im- 
proving the construction of flues, but the radical solution of this 
problem is none other than the use of non-combustible roofing 
materials. 


THE ‘“PLUS-GRANNY” FLAT 


By OLIVE MATTHEWS with Plans by EDWARD ARMSTRONG [F.] 


This flat is designed to solve the problem when a grandmother 
ought not to be left to live alone, and yet is unwilling to give up an 
independent life, and to surrender all her furniture, to become a 
member of another household. It provides for a way of living which is 
semi-detached. There is a connecting door to the family dwelling, 
so that the old lady is not entirely alone, but is within reach of help at 
any time. It rests with each family then to decide how much time its 
members will spend together and how much apart. 

To-day there are many families who are worried because an elderly 
relative continues to live alone when it is not really safe for her to do so. 
She may be infirm to some extent, and perhaps lonely in her solitary 
life. Yet she does not relish the prospect of giving up her treasured 
belongings, and becoming just a member of another woman’s house- 
hold. Evacuation has proved how difficult it is for two housewives 
to share one house ; it is no easier when they are of different generations. 
The younger family may include children and young people who are, 
naturally, rather noisy ; they may like different programmes on the 
wireless ; grandmother may be fond of them, and yet find it very 
trying to share one sitting-room with them. In flats such as those 
illustrating this article which have been designed by Edward Arm- 
strong [F.] all these difficulties can be avoided, since the grandmother 
has her own bed-living room, and scope for leading a semi-independent 
life. 

Two separate plans are shown, to provide for town and country. 
The first could be incorporated in big blocks of city flats, on the ground 
floor and perhaps on the first floor, but no higher up ;_ they have been 
so designed that larger flats would fit in overhead. The second could 
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form a one-storey annexe to any ordinary Council house or country 
cottage. 

The first point to notice is that grandmother has her own entrance, 
so that she can come in and out as she chooses. She need not pass 
through the family dwelling to go out, which gives a greater feeling of 
independence, and may be more convenient, since the family may be 
having their meals at different times, or entertaining their own friends. 

The second important point is that she has her own fireside—and, 
as its necessary concomitant, her own fuel store, placed indoors, so 
that she never has to go into the cold to bring in fuel. The importance 
of giving a coal fire to elderly people cannot be over-emphasised ; they 
do not find the same comfort in sitting beside any kind of artificial 
heating. The bed-living rooms have been designed large enough to 
allow of two comfortable chairs before the fire, so that the grandmother 
can entertain a visitor of her own. 

A bed-living room should be of ample size, since the tenant will 
want to bring some of her own furniture, and the pieces may not be 
small ones. In the first of these plans the size is 13 ft. 3 ins. by 11 ft. 
6ins. ; in the second, 13 ft. 44 ins. by 12 ft. g ins. 

A built-in cupboard is given for hanging up clothes, but could be 
omitted as sometimes the grandmother might prefer to bring a ward- 
robe of her own. If, however, she is giving up a house of her own, 
she will have to part with some of its furniture when moving into 
smaller quarters. It is not claimed that these small dwellings will 
allow of her retaining more than a few of her favourite pieces. 

In each case the bed-living room provides a good place for a bed— 
that is, not facing the window, and with space to move round it when 
making it, without having to move it. A bell-push is provided by the 
bed to call the family in the adjacent house or flat in case of emergency. 

At the end of each bed-living room the kitchen fittings are grouped 
to form a continuous unit, with a flush working top level with the hot- 
plate, the whole being arranged at a suitable height for old persons. 
Below the work top is a saucepan rack, adjoining the cooker, and there 
is a recess in which the refuse pail, with pedal-operated lid, is kept. 
Larder and vegetable store are planned against an external wall with 
adequate ventilation. Cupboards and plate-rack are provided above 
the work top. In the first plan the kitchen alcove may be screened off 
from the bed-living room by a curtain, or by a curtain and partition. 
In the second plan the alcove becomes a kitchenette with its own 
door-»pening and sliding door. If the stove is electric, a curtain could 
be drawn right across. If it is a gas cooker, no curtain must be allowed 
within reach of its rings, but a partition, made to fold back on hinges, 
could be provided to hide it from the room. 
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With this provision for cooking, keeping food and washing up, the 
old lady can have her meals independently or may join the family. 
She might at least prefer to get her own breakfast at a later hour than 
the one required next door for a husband going out to work or children 
going off to school ; or it might be arranged for her to make her own 
tea or supper, but to join with her relatives for one good cooked meal 
during the day. 

A separate toilet-room has been provided, containing a W.C., a 
hand-basin and a foot-bath. It saves a good deal of space and expense 
not to provide a separate bathroom, and it is felt that she could very 
well take a bath, when she desires to do so, in the family bathroom, 
since this does not entail going out of doors. The foot-bath might be 
an ordinary small sink of shallow type, inserted at floor level, and she 
could sit on the w.c. when using it. When old-fashioned wash- 
stands were used the china basin could be placed on the floor for 
washing the feet, but a fixed hand-basin cannot be moved, hence the 
need of a foot-bath. 

Good cupboards are essential in small dwellings. Both these designs 
include a cupboard for coats and luggage, one for brooms and one for 
linen. They open on to the entrance lobby: had they been placed 
inside the bed-living room there would have been little wall-space left 
for furniture. 

All Council Housing estates could with advantage include a propor- 
tion of these small semi-detached dwellings on their estates, and they 
would also fill a great need in other walks of life. Many middle-class 
families would be very glad of similar plans. It is not seriously sug- 
gested that their use should be limited to grandmothers. Sometimes 
a grandfather could very well be accommodated in one. They would 
also be very suitable for lodgers. In the past, a number of Councils 
have put a ban on lodgers ; they had some reason to do so, since 
property can be spoilt if lodgers begin trying to cook and wash in a room 
which has no proper provision in it for doing so, but was designed 
simply as a bedroom. If, however, the proper facilities are provided, 
there is no real objection to allowing lodgers. They would sometimes 
be men, but more often women. Homes like these would prove an 
untold blessing to women workers, including teachers, district nurses, 
and land girls, who are specially the servants of the community, and 
who might therefore urge a special claim to be housed in any public 
scheme. 

It is to be hoped that this new suggestion will be considered by the 
many authorities now about to launch out on post-war building, for 
many difficulties would be solved if provision of this kind was made 
for old and single people. 
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HEAT CONSERVATION IN SMALL HOUSES 


A Paper read at a meeting held on 16 May organised by the Architectural Science Board 


A. F. DUFTON, M.A. 


Some of you may have read, in the February number of the 
JourNAL of this Royal Institute, an article which I contributed 
on ‘‘ Thermal Insulation of Buildings.”’ In this article I stressed 
the need for a better appreciation of the benefits which accrue 
from the proper use of insulation and pointed out that, whenever 
insulation is provided, additional advantages are gained which 
are not usually taken into account when the economic value of 
insulation is assessed. 

My talk this evening is also mainly about thermal insulation, 
but I hope to treat the subject in a different manner and I propose 
to begin by considering the provision of hot water in small 
houses. Hot water on tap is a valued amenity and a supply 
of 250 gallons a week, at a temperature of 140 deg. F., is generally 
regarded as sufficient for a small house. You will all know, I feel 
sure, that to provide this amount of hot water it is by no means 
unusual to burn one hundredweight of fuel in an independent 
boiler and very often much more is burned. But it may not be 
quite so well known that the heat could be provided by half this 
fuel—eight pounds a day, or half a hundredweight a week. 

I learnt something about hot water supply when I first set up 
as @ householder. In the house which I bought, hot water was 
supposed to be provided by a combination range. But the 
system was ill-designed ; the primary circulation was about 
50 ft. long and the pipes and the 2o0-gallon storage tank were 
unlagged. The supply of hot water was quite inadequate. 

It would have been easy to blame the small boiler of the 
combination range for this inadequacy and to have installed a 
larger independent boiler, but I decided that it would be prefer- 
able to give the small boiler a proper chance of showing what 
it could do. I altered the layout and installed a 40-gallon tank 
well insulated with cork. The fitter who carried out the work 
for me, a man of considerable experience, was insistent that the 
boiler power was much too small for such a large tank and 
prophesied failure. The experiment, however, was successful ; 
and the steady supply of heat from the small continuously burning 
fire in the range gave a plenitude of hot water. Baths averaged 
not less than two a day and most of the laundry was done at home. 
The range was not a modern appliance but it cooked, heated and 
supplied hot water on 18 Ib. of coal a day—at a cost, with 
anthracite at 71s. a ton, of 48 pence per week. 

It is easy to be prodigal and to waste the heat from stored hot 
water, by warming an airing cupboard excessively, for example, 
or by a too generous provision of heated towel rails. First things 
must come first, and a hot water system is no good unless it does 
provide hot water. 

It is a truism that every increase in the insulation of a building 
tends to reduce the fuel bill ; and where by good design and wise 
choice of materials the insulation of a proposed building can be 
improved at no greater expense, such improvement is all clear 
gain. But when improved insulation can only be obtained at 
some additional cost the question arises as to what expenditure 
can be justified. This question is purely one of economics and 
the general answer, which is presumably what architects require, 
is broadly given by experience. It has been found, for example, 
that in our climate and with our methods of heating, a nine- 
inch brick wall has hitherto been reasonably economical for a 
small house. 

Times are changing, however. Much more fuel is being 
consumed and houses are being heated more generously. There 
is clearly a need for improved insulation and the enlightened 
architect will look ahead and build not only for present con- 
ditions but for the probable life of his building. 

The great increase in the consumption of fuel to which we have 
recently become accustomed is not generally realised, and I 





would like to illustrate it by reading to you a brief extract vom 
Cobbett’s Rural Rides. In 1822, Cobbett wrote: ‘“‘ And. ‘hen 
in the great article of fuel! ... It is miserable work, v vere 
this is to be bought, and where, as at Salisbury, the poor ta! » by 
turns, the making of fires at their houses, to boil four or five (ea- 
kettles. What a winter-life must those lead, whose turn it i not 
to make the fire! At Launceston in Cornwall a man, a tr: des- 
man too, told me that the people in general could not affo: | to 
have fire in ordinary, and that he himself paid gd. for boiliig a 
leg of mutton at another man’s fire ! ” 

In an unheated house, insulation does not yield a big divic-nd. 

There is a very widespread notion that for a particular «on- 
struction, such as a brick wall, there is a precise constant, kiown 
as the thermal transmittance, or air-to-air transmission coefficient, 
which may be used in computing the heat loss through that \vall. 
It may be well, therefore, for us to be reminded not only thai the 
air-to-air transmission coefficient is a highly empirical quaiitity 
but also that heat-loss calculations are still based very much upona 
combination of rule of thumb and experience. 

[A slide was exhibited showing the results of the measurement, 
on more than 100 days, of the transmittance of a boarded-:nd- 
felted roof.] 

It is perhaps of interest to recall that in 1868 Thomas Box, 
in his Practical Treatise on Heat made it quite clear that the radia- 
tion transfer of heat must be taken into account as well as the 
convection transfer and he evaluated separately coefficients for 
the two cases (a) when a room is exposed on all sides and (5 
when only one face is exposed. In the second case the unexposed 
walls are warmer than the wall on the exposed face and by 
radiation contribute to the loss of heat from that wall. 

Box considered the effects of radiant heat to be of prime im- 
portance and, after remarking that when the walls of a room are 
warmed the occupant breathes air refreshingly cool, he declared 
that it was evident that to obtain a comfortable temperature the 
walls themselves must be heated rather than the air. 

The significance of the influence of warm walls upon the loss 
of heat from a room has been discussed from time to time and the 
view has been expressed * that the principle of radiant heating 
is so entirely different from that of convection that the old system 
of calculation will not serve satisfactorily. I do not subscribe to 
this view and I have suggested that a slight modification will 
render the same computation of heat loss applicable to any form 
of heating a room. 

When one is dealing with still-air conditions, it is not very wide 
of the mark to estimate that an increase in the radiant temperature 
compensates for an equal decrease in the air-temperature, not 
only as regards the maintenance of the warmth of the room, but 
also in respect to the contribution to heat loss through the fabric. 
If the air is at 65 deg. F. and the radiant temperature is 55 leg. 
there is an equivalent temperature of about 60 deg. F. ; and the 
same obtains if the air-temperature is 55 deg., and the radiant 
temperature 65 deg. F. In each case, moreover, the heat loss 
from the room is very much the same, the decreased convection- 
transfer in the one case being compensated by an increase in the 
transfer by radiation. It seems, therefore, that if the “ air-to- 
air” calculations are reckoned from the equivalent temperature 
in a room instead of from the air-temperature, not only is separate 
tabulation of coefficients upon the lines indicated by Box un- 
necessary, but calculations for heat loss are generally applicable 
to any form of heating. 

This argument may be presented in another form. If the /icat- 
losses are calculated for two similar rooms, one of which has two 


-* Barker, A. H. “ The Principles of Calculation of Low Temper ture 
Radiant Heating.” I.A.V.E., J. 1931 
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wal! exposed, that is two cold walls, and the other only one, 
and ‘he same air-to-air coefficients are used, the heat-loss from 
the irst room will be relatively over-estimated, because the 
radi tion exchange between the two exposed walls does not 
con! ibute to the loss of heat from the room. In practice this 
over -estimation of the heat-loss will lead to a higher air tem- 
pera'ure being obtained and a higher air temperature is advan- 
tage us because it compensates for the cooling effect of the second 
cold wall. 

\\ ile we are looking back at Box’s treatise, it is interesting to 
notice the change which has taken place in the consideration 
whic 1 is given to the heat lost by the floor or ground and to the 
heat lost by the ceiling of a room. Box tells us that where the 
erouid is covered by a building it will take pretty nearly the 
mea.:. temperature of the earth at that place (50 deg. F. in the 
case of London) and, that as this is pretty nearly the average 
temjcrature of our dwellings in the cold season, the loss of heat 
fron: this source will be nothing. 

* \Vhen the room is covered with an ordinary lath-and-plaster 
ceiliiig,’’ Box proceeds, “‘ and that again protected from cooling 
influences by the roof, the loss will be so small that it may be 
neglected. . . . But where there is no ceiling, and the roof 
itsell is exposed to the heated air in the building, there will bea 
ereai loss of heat, but one exceedingly difficult to estimate.” 

j idition dies hard, and we find here, perhaps, the reason why, 
in general, so much more attention has been paid to the char- 
acteristics of walls than has been devoted to floors and roofs. 
The loss of heat through a modern plaster-ceiling below a roof 
of tiles on battens cannot be neglected as it is nearly twice as 
greai as the loss through an equal area of 11-inch cavity walling. 

Having now explained how highly empirical the thermal 
transmittance coefficient is, I must go on to pay tribute to its 
usefulness. This usefulness has been greatly enhanced by the 
compilation of an authoritative list of coefficients by the Institu- 
tion of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. The Institution 
has made its data generally available by publishing a little 
brochure entitled ** Recommendations for the Computation of 
Heat Requirements for Buildings.” The brochure contains 
not only overall coefficients for various walls, floors and roofs, 
together with allowances for height and for intermittent heating, 
but also conductivity data and instructions how to calculate 
overall coefficients for composite walls, floors, and roofs. 

Much of the conductivity data is from tests made at the National 
Physical Laboratory ; and the overall coefficients are in agree- 
ment with measurements made in a heat-transmission laboratory 
at the Building Research Station. The work at the Building 
Research Station showed that it is possible, in the case of simple 
structures, to compute, with sufficient precision for practical 
purposes, air-to-air transmission coefficients from the con- 
ductivities of the component materials. 

Perhaps I may digress for a moment to mention that there are 
many types of structures which are too complex to be treated 
accurately by computation and for which the thermal trans- 
mittances must be obtained by direct measurement. An 
ordinary tiled roof on joists and battens is an example of such a 
structure. 

With the publication of authoritative coefficients and conduc- 
tivity data, it has now become practicable for standard require- 
ments to be formulated. The following standards for houses and 
flats have been published by the Ministry of Health and the 
Ministry of Works, in Housing Manual 1944 :— 


= 


For EXTERNAL WALLS 

External walls under normal conditions of exposure should 
have a heat transmittance coefficient not greater than 0.3 
B.T).U. per sq. ft. per hour per deg. F. 
For Grounp FLoors 

Ground floors should have a heat transmittance coefficient not 
grea'er than 0.3. : 
For Roors 

Roofs should have a heat transmittance coefficient not greater 
than 0.3. 
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Although the importance of insulation is only now being 
generally realised, there have been pioneers who have done much 
to prepare the ground. Of these, I would like to mention in 
particular Count Rumford. Rumford was a great experimenter 
who devised methods of measurement and made determinations 
not only of the thermal conductivities of insulating materials but 
also of the calorific values of fuels. He strove to find out how to 
heat and light buildings economically and well. This was a 
subject which he had much at heart, and when he founded the 
Rumford Medal of the Royal Society, he wrote to the President 
* The objects which I have more particularly in view to encourage, 
are such practical improvements in the generation and manage- 
ment of light and heat as tend directly and powerfully to increase 
the enjoyments and comforts of life, especially in the lower and 
more numerous classes of society.” 

I do not think it is generally known that Rumford devised the 
cavity wall 150 years ago to improve the insulation and to make a 
wall easier to warm. His proposals for a 13}-in. cavity brick 
wall anticipate, I believe, Dearne’s hollow wall, in which the 
cavity was not continuous, and Silverlock’s rat-trap bond. 

Rumford was an advocate of double glazing, as will be seen 
from the following brief extract from his proposals for heating 
the hall of an Institute :— 

‘© When the hall which it is desired to heat is very large, and 
has several large windows, it is indispensably necessary to begin 
by making the windows double ; for without this precaution the 
continual cooling which will take place through single windows 
will be so great that, no matter how much wood is burned, it will 
never be possible to warm the apartment uniformly throughout, 
and as soon as the fire ceases to burn, the room will quickly 
become cold. 

*“There would be no use in employing the best stoves to 
remedy these inconveniences. Close’ to the windows it will 
indeed be possible to feel the heat caused by their calorific radia- 
tions ; but nothing can hinder the currents of cold air, caused 
by the cooling which takes place through the panes of glass, from 
spreading over the entire extent of the room. 

** Those particles of air in the room which are in immediate 
contact with the glass, finding themselves specifically heavier on 
account of this change of temperature, must necessarily descend 
and spread themselves over the pavement, forming currents 
which are perceptibly cold, and no doubt very injurious to health. 
But when the windows are double, the layer of air which is 
enclosed between the two windows being an excellent non- 
conductor of heat, the inside window is well protected from cold 
from without and, the descending currents of cold air just men- 
tioned no longer existing, it would be easy, with good stoves 
moderately heated to establish a pleasant and equable tem- 
perature, and to make it permanent, at a small expense.”’ 

I wish to say a few words about wallpaper. There is a notion— 
shall I say a superstition—that wallpaper is super-excellent for 
improving the warmth of a room. This notion was given a 
pseudo-scientific basis some twenty years ago when Professor 
Greig, of the University of Saskatchewan, published the results 
of tests which he made in 1922 in some experimental houses.* He 
determined the heat-loss through a 12-inch brick wall with a 
lath-and-plaster lining battened out to leave a one-inch air- 
space. ‘This is quite a good wall. Prdfessor Greig then papered 
the wall with “a very ordinary cheap wallpaper” and again 
found the heat loss. As the result of his experiments Professor 
Greig stated that there was a reduction in the heat lost due to the 
papering of 17.8 per cent. This is incredible ; and it is quite 
easy to compute that to give this reduction it is necessary to use, 
not a very ordinary cheap wallpaper, but a Brobdingnagian paper 
2 in. thick. 

This was, of course, twenty years ago: now we are told in the 
Housing Manual published jointly by the Ministry of Health and 
the Ministry of Works that ‘‘ A room which is to be used inter- 
mittently should . . . be lined with some material of low thermal 
capacity. A number of thin linings are available ... but a 


*Greig, A.R. “ Wall Insulation.” Univ. of Saskatchewan Bull., No.1. 
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heavy wallpaper, despite its low insulating value will make an 
appreciable improvement to the comfort of a room.” 

In order to refute this fallacy and to explain how an insulating 
lining of small thermal capacity serves to make a room easy to 
warm I have gone back to the original experiment in which I 
showed that lining a room with wood panelling makes it easier 
to warm. I have been able to compute that under the con- 
ditions of the experiment the panelling should make the room 
5 deg. F. warmer, a figure in quite good agreement with the 
experiments, which showed that it was actually 4} degrees 
warmer. A similar computation shows that a thick wallpaper 
would increase the temperature of the room less than a quarter 
of a degree, a difference which can hardly be described as 
appreciable. 

When I spoke just now of the pioneers who stressed the im- 
portance of insulation, I might have mentioned Messrs. Heat and 
Sound Insulation, Ltd., who in 1929 erected two houses, a brick 
house and a house of similar design built of different materials 
affording insulation not less than that now advocated. These 
houses, which, if my memory serves me right, cost £700 each, 
were built in order to discover what saving in fuel consumption 
could be effected. The tests, which were carried out by the 
Building Research Station, showed a definite economy in fuel 
consumption due to the improved insulation, a saving amounting 
to 35 to 40 per cent. of the heat-requirements of the brick house. 

Mention of these experiments leads me to say a few words 
about some work at the Building Research Station of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research on the amount of 
insulation which it is desirable to provide in post-war houses. 
Eight houses have been built for research in house-construction 
and the opportunity is being taken of using some of these houses 
for a full-scale test of the heat requirements of houses insulated 
to different standards. What is wanted is some information as to 
the amount of insulation which would be worth while. 

The tests really arise out of the recommendations of a Study 
Committee and are intended to provide some confirmation of the 
views of the Committee. 

The recommendations of the Committee are conservative and 
the tests should show whether a higher standard of insulation 
than that proposed ought to be envisaged. Four grades of 
insulation have been employed, as shown in Table I. 





TABLE I 
THERMAL TRANSMITTANCE, B.T.U. PER SQ. FT. PER HR. PER “F. 
} A B C D 
External walls ‘i --| 0.34 0.25 0.20 0.15 
~ », living room 0.34 0.20 0.15 0.10 
Windows E a , 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.5 
ms living room s| 1.0 1.0 0.5 0.5 
Ground floor .. is s«| O25 0.20 0.15 0.10 
Roof and top floor ceiling ..) 0.56 0.30 | 0.20 0.15 








Grade A represents the ordinary pre-war house and Grade C the 
standard recommended by the Committee. 
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The heating system installed is one of the various combini tions 
considered for post-war houses. Background heating is pro “ided 
by embedded panels in the ceiling or floor supplied from « heat 
exchanger heated by a boiler in the kitchen ; the living rm is 
** topped up ” by an electric fire to an equivalent tempe ture 
of 65 deg. F. 

As calculations showed that the item for topping up the ving 
room would exceed that for the whole of the background he ‘ting, 
and for other reasons which I needn’t detail, it was decic' d to 
include experiments in two more houses to ascertain wheter it 
would be advantageous to warm the living room continuously 
by the central heating installation and to eliminate the toppi::g up. 

Five of the eight houses were ready by February 194°. but 
these five included only two of the four houses in the mau: pro- 
gramme, one grade A and the other grade B. 

The results obtained so far, therefore, are in the nature of a 
trial run, but they may be of sufficient interest to place on record, 

In the month of March (when the average outdoor tenipera- 
ture was 46 deg. F.) the daily consumption of coal for water 
heating and background heating in a grade A house amounted 
to 32 lb. Ina similar house in which the living room was fully 
heated, night and day, the consumption was 36 Ib., that is 4 lb. 
more per day. ‘This continuous warming of the living room 
proved to be much more economical than topping up with 
electricity for 94 hours each day: with the prices which had 
been assumed in the calculations it was clear that the continuous 
warming by solid fuel would show to advantage even if the daily 
consumption of coal were half a hundredweight, that is 20 lb. a 
day more than it actually was. 

The daily consumption of coal in the grade C house, heated 
continuously, was 30 lb., a saving of 6 lb. a day compared with 
the similarly heated grade A house. This saving may not seem 
very great—1is. a week, or the price of a packet of cigareties as 
our statistical friends would say—and it has to be balanced 
against the extra cost of providing the higher standard of insula- 
tion ; it is, however, not to be despised. 

The difference between the coal consumption for background 
heating and water heating in the Grade B house and that in the 
similarly heated grade A house amounted only to 14 lb. a day. 


Probably the most important economy is that which can be 
achieved by eareful design of the hot water system. In two 
grade A houses, in mild weather when the background heating 
was not required, the weekly consumption to provide hot water 
and to warm the bathroom was found to be 140 lb. of coal in 
one house and 16} therms of gas in the other ; and in a grade B 
house, 137 lb. of coal. This seems excessive and there is clearly 
room for improvement. 

As I have already mentioned, these experiments are in the 
nature of a trial run and the results are necessarily tentative. 
It is hoped that the full programme will be carried out next 
winter. 


The Report of the R.I.B.A. Committee on School Design and Construction 


The Committee was appointed by the Council at their meeting 
on 13 February 1945 “to consider and report as quickly as 
possible on the subject of School Design and Construction ” 
and the following members were appointed to serve :— 
Mr. C. G. Stillman [F.] (Chairman), County Architect, West 
Sussex. 

Mr. W. T. Benslyn, A.R.C.A. [F.]. 

Mr. P. W. Birkett [A.], County Architect, County of Lincoln— 
Parts of Lindsey. 

Mr. D. E. E. Gibson, M.A. [A.], 
Coventry. 

Mr. J. Harrison [A.], County Architect, Derbyshire. 

Mr. Julian Leathart [F.]. 

Mr. Oswald P. Milne [F.]. 

Mr. S. E. Urwin [F.], County Architect, Gloucestershire. 

Mr. E. Berry Webber [4.]. 


A.M.T.P.I., City Architect, 


Owing to illness Mr. Gibson was unfortunately unable to 
attend any of the four meetings which the Committee has held. 

The Committee wishes to record its thanks to Mr. Leathart 
for his work in drafting this report. 

The Committee has considered the subject under the following 
headings :— 

A. The General Problem. 

B. The Architect’s Contribution. 

C. Delays in Administrative Procedure. 

D. Methods of Construction, available Materials and 
supply of Labour. (With a note on war-time 
hutting.) 

E. Improvement of Existing Buildings. 

A. The General Problem : 
1. Losses due to enemy action, the virtual suspension of normal 
school building during the war, the reorganisation of education 
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thr ughout the country to conform with the provisions of the 
Ed:cation Act 1944, the provision of school accommodation on 
ne\w housing estates and the deficiencies in the pre-war building 
pro .ramme, have created an unprecedented demand for post- 
wa: school building. 

Speed in the building of new schools is a vital necessity and 
it is Joubtful if pre-war methods of construction and finishings can 
be ollowed in the production of a sufficiently expeditious output 
of building to fulfil all needs. 

Available immediate post-war resources of materials and 
labour are relatively slender and are likely to be concentrated at 
first on rehousing. 

‘These facts lead to the consideration of the type of building, 
which will accomplish all that is required in the quickest possible 
time. 

The following observations arise therefrom :— 

Until building trade conditions are fully restored to pre-war 
standards a limitation on the range of materials and avail- 
ability of labour will inevitably place restrictions upon design. 
The enforced adoption of substitute materials and their effect 
upon construction and design may well result in buildings of 
unconventional appearance and to some extent of untested 
character as regards durability and resistance to hard wear. 
On the other hand, greater speed and facilities for future altera- 
tions can be expected. 

Rigid uniformity in constructional methods and the use of 
substitute materials irrespective of the diverse climatic con- 
ditions which prevail in the north and south of England, is 
undesirable. 

Equally undesirable is an absolute standardisation in planning 
and design which fails to observe site conditions, local building 
traditions and the customary practice of skilled building crafts- 
men. 

/) In districts where there may be a sufficiency of materials such 
as brick and stone and an adequate supply of labour, there 
should be no reason for the adoption of temporary expedients 
in construction. Where no such initial advantages occur, 
substitute materials at first used for wall-cladding, may have 
to be replaced later by those of better and more durable quality 
as and when they become available from production sources. 
This point is amplified under “‘ Methods of Construction and 
Availability of Materials and Labour,” where a suggestion is 
made on the feasibility of combining both categories of materials 
in one building. (See D, paragraph 3). 

B. The Architect’s Contribution : 

It is probable that we are entering a decade of strictly utili- 
tarian building. The success of utility building, from the 
architect’s viewpoint, lies in the assemblage of the component 
elements of the plan into a well-organised composition, in the full 
and correct use of colour and texture and in a pleasant treatment 
of the site layout. Much can be done to enhance the appearance 
of a simple building by imaginative planting of trees, shrubs and 
flower beds and the arrangement of approach ways to the school. 

Whatever may be the form of the chosen system of construction, 
it is of the utmost importance that it is expressed in a rational, 
yet seemly, architectural manner. The School is the physical 
background to the early and impressionable years of a child’s 
life and the environment of the building and its site-setting 
created by good design will exert a beneficial influence in char- 
acter forming at the most receptive age. The child’s mind is 
receptive to the appeal of simplicity in line and form and reacts 
with enthusiasm to the influence of colour and texture. 

As simple form will be the chief characteristic of post-war 
school design, it is reasonable to expect that the children will be 
attracted to their new environment. Upon the architect’s 
degree of insight into the mind of the child, will depend the 
success of his work. <A school should not become so detached, 
architecturally speaking, from its primary purpose as to bear 
oppressively on the minds of the young. 

[t is, therefore, of importance that local authorities should 
be urged to avail themselves of the guidance of qualified archi- 
tects in the planning and design of their school-building projects. 
Each individual site presents a new problem in planning and the 
exercise of architectural skill. 
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C. Delays in Administrative Procedure: 

Present routine procedure to obtain approval consists of a 
large number of separate operations which fall into three groups : 

(a) Acquisition of site. 

(b) Approval of sketch plans and, later, of working drawings. 

(c) Approval of tenders and contract documents. 

( As slow as was pre-war procedure in site acquisition, it is likely 
to be slower still if the suggestions are adopted that the Ministries 
of Agriculture and Transport act as consultants before land 
can be purchased by a local authority. Whilst it is recognised 
that consultations with these two Ministries is intended to 
check sporadic building development, the misuse of valuable 
agricultural land and other kindred evils, there is no suggested 
machinery of approach to these authorities which is likely to 
produce expedition. It is suggested that the Ministry of 
Education should explore the possibility of reducing delays 
which occur in the acquisition of sites. 

(6) At present there is a two-stage examination of the architect’s 
scheme : at the sketch plan and working drawing stages. Too 
much delay arises in the official process of approval by the 
present custom of passing the architect’s plans from one 
specialist examiner to another. It is suggested that one 
authoritative examiner, conversant with all the details of 
school-planning requirements, should examine and approve. 
If this is done it will eliminate overlapping in the examination 
process and simplify the task of discussing amendments with the 
architect. 

c) The present official practice of inviting, by open advertise- 
ment, all and sundry to tender for a school building contract 
is inimical to sound building and a waste of labour and time in 
preparing a large number of copies of the relevant documents 
and drawings. It is suggested that the authority should prepare 
a list of contractors of repute who are known for their capability 
as producers of sound building. 


(a 


D. Methods of Construction, Available Materials and Supply 
of Labour : 

1. Methods of construction will depend upon the sort of 
materials likely to be in the most plentiful supply for the next 
few years. Housing work will absorb a considerable proportion 
of the output of the brickfields. The use of stone, natural or 
reconstructed, is likely to depend upon the number of skilled 
masons available for working and fixing. 

Timber supplies imported from abroad will not be plentiful 
until more shipping is released and economic recovery is within 
sight. 

Ferrous and non-ferrous metals should be in good supply 
within a comparatively short time and when the industry is 
reorganised again on a peace-time basis. 

2. It follows, therefore, that the use of the load-bearing brick 
or masonry wall must be curtailed and the adoption of the point- 
load structural framework considerably extended. A supporting 
framework of steel sections or of pre-cast reinforced concrete will 
decrease structural weight and increase the speed of site opera- 
tions. Pre-assembled framed units made under workshop con- 
ditions will produce dimensional precision and facilitate the 
fixing of standard-size, wall-cladding materials. 

3. As the largest section of a school building is composed of 
teaching rooms, cloak and changing rooms and lavatories, it may 
be expedient to adopt the steel or concrete frame for their con- 
struction in combination with load-carrying brick or masonry 
walls with plastered internal finishings for the construction of 
assembly halls, staff and administrative rooms and main entrance 
halls. By this means architectural significance will be imparted 
to the focal grouping of the composition and allow the architect 
a greater freedom of expression. 

4. Wherever the steel or concrete frame is used, whether 
throughout the whole building or confined to the sections named 
in paragraph 3, it should be designed as the permanent frame- 
work of the building. Although it may be necessary to use 
utility cladding materials of a short-term life at first, these should 
be regarded as temporary expedients only and should be replaced 
by permanent materials of a better quality in appearance and 
durability when conditions permit. 

5. Heavy external maintenance costs are inevitable with 
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temporary facing materials and this recurring item of expenditure 
will be saved when substitution is effected. 

6. Some alternative cladding materials to brick, stone and 
glazed terra-cotta are glass, resin-bonded plywood, asbestos, 
non-ferrous metal sheets, and thin pre-cast concrete slabs, all of 
which need no protective surface treatment. Paper or wood- 
pulp boards, hard wallboards, wood-wool and plasterboard are 
unsuitable for external use unless suitably treated. It is antici- 
pated that asbestos, aluminium, copper, stove-enamelled sheet 
steel, glass, paper or wood pulp boards, hard wall-boards, wood- 
wool and plasterboard will be in fair supply again in the near future. 
Scantling timber is likely to be scarce for some time to come. 

7. The Government’s “ fair-for-all’’ demobilisation pro- 
gramme, unless it is drastically modified in favour of the basic 
reconstruction trades, will frustrate the return of all young 
building tradesmen now serving in the armed forces whose 
demobilisation numbers are high by reason of insufficient length 
of service. Persistence in applying the principle of demobilisation 
by strict rotation, therefore, will prevent, for some years to 
come, the full mustering of building labour resources for recon- 
struction work. 

The quality of building craftsmanship has deteriorated during 
the war years (due to a large extent to younger men being 
drafted into the Forces) and this, together with other factors 
affecting labour conditions, will be reflected for some time to 
come in a diminished man-hour output. 

The less the amount of skilled labour required in site opera- 
tional work the greater will be the aggregate output of building. 
This is the substance of the advocacy for a type of building which 
may well be done by semi-skilled and unskilled labour. 

There is reason to expect that Government controlled direction 
of building labour will continue for some time, with the attendant 
expedients of designated labour, uniformity agreements and 
bonus payments. 

The rapid training of new entrants to the building industry is 
essential. Their training should include instruction in the 
technique of dealing with the erection and assembly of all new 
methods of construction and the use of up-to-date machine tools. 
Notes on War-time Hutting 

1. Very little permanent-type school building has been erected 
during the war ; additional accommodation has been provided 
in the form of standard hutting either of the concrete portal- 
frame or plasterboard types. Roof construction of home-grown 
timber with reduced scantlings eked out by the application of 
plywood gussets with synthetic tarred felt covering has proved 
to be a failure. Heating has been provided by slow combustion 
stoves and ventilation left to its own devices, fresh air being 
introduced through cracks between window and door frames and 
the adjoining jambs. 

2. Standard war-time hutting is definitely sub-standard for 
post-war school building. The huts are too low for corridors 
to be provided and natural lighting, heating and thermal insula- 
tion are inadequate, while high-level cross ventilation is impossible 
to achieve. All these shortcomings are fundamental defects in 
school construction. 

3. The hyts have been found to be comparatively expensive to 
erect and maintain, and delays, owing to widely-spread sources 
of supply of components and breakages in transit from depots to 
sites, have been all too common. ‘Timber doors and windows 
supplied with the huts have been consistently bad in quality. 

4. The completed hutting is shoddy and ugly in appearance 
and with the functional and structural disadvantages above- 
mentioned, it is clear that no useful contribution to the provision 
of school building can be expected from this source. Its use for 
school accommodation should be discontinued forthwith. 


E. Improvement of Existing Buildings 

1. A large proportion of the school building programme will 
consist of enlarging and improving existing premises. In this 
work each case requires individual attention, and although it 
may be possible in some instances to use light-weight structural 
units for extensions, the greater part of the alterations must be 
carried out in the traditional manner. Work of this character, 
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particularly having regard to the difficulties of closing sc ools 
for extended periods, must inevitably be slow and costly anv will 
absorb a great amount of traditional building labour and ma. rial, 

The extent of the improvements required to bring the bui’ ings 
up to present-day standards and to provide additional accom1. )da- 
tion, will vary considerably according to the age, conditio: and 
type of school. Many of the buildings are very old, comp -tely 
obsolete and built in a manner to make them almost inca able 
of adaptation. 

2. The classrooms are too small or badly shaped ; they c. not 
be entered save through other rooms ; natural lighting, he .ting 
and ventilation is poor, sound insulation bad and the s« vice 


accommodation, i.e., staff rooms, kitchen, dining room, » ores 
and drying facilities, etc., unsatisfactory or non-existent. 
Cloakrooms, lavatory and W.C. accommodation are | tien 


out of date and inadequate, and in many cases there is no sui ible 
assembly hall nor facilities for physical education, i.e., gymnc ium 
and changing rooms, etc. 

Sites are too small and the playground space insufficient 

In a great many instances it will be quite impracticable to : \ake 
the necessary improvements and in these cases the schools °:ust 
be closed and replaced by new buildings. 


3. Despite the fact that in probably four cases out of five it 
would be more satisfactory to rebuild completely, every «'lort 
must be made to reclaim as many of the older schools as possible 
if only to relieve the pressure on rebuilding generally. In doing 


this, however, careful consideration should be given to th 
following points : 

(a) That time, labour and materials required for remod 
should be compared with those required for the erection 
completely new school. 

b) That the accommodation will be needed for a sufficiently 
lengthy period to warrant the cost of the alterations. 


(c) That the accommodation can be made to conform to the new 
standards. 
(d) That the premises, when altered, will be capable of still further 


adaptations to meet future changes. 

(e) That the return of evacuated children to their homes may 
make it impossible, in some instances, to dislocate further 
their schooling by the interruption and disturbance caused by 
alteration work. 

Conclusions % 

1. Future changes in educational theory and practice are 
unpredictable, but it will be unwise to ignore the probability of 
their occurrence. The present-day teaching system bears little 
or no resemblance to the accepted educational policy of 40 years 
ago and the development of oral and visual radio transmission, 
to name but one example, may produce as great a relative 
change during the next 40 years. 

2. The new school-building programme to the standards set 
forth in the latest School Building Regulations will prove to be a 
very large undertaking and it is obvious that it will have to be 
spread over a number of years. 

The foregoing observations lead to the conclusion that it would 
be against the nation’s interest if a school building policy were 
adopted which stresses rigid uniformity in constructional methods 
and absolute standardisation in planning and design. ‘lhe 
danger of such a policy is that the school buildings will act as an 
obstruction to later experiments in progressive educational 
development. The old School Boards built standard-pattern 
schools which were considered adequate for the system of educa- 
tion best suited to the needs of that time. These schools are now 
hopelessly antiquated and cannot be altered and adapted 
economically to accord with present-day requirements. So it 
may be with the schools now to be built, unless the utmost 
flexibility in planning and constructional methods is adopted. 

3. Local education authorities should be encouraged to 
experiment, under expert architectural guidance, with methods 
of construction best suitable to local climatic conditions and the 
usé of materials most readily available to them. A school built 
on the Yorkshire moors needs to be more sturdily founded than 
one built in the sheltered folds of the Devonshire hills. Local 
knowledge gained from long experience is, in the long run, the 
most reliable guide to the achievement of sound building. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


INTERIM REPORT No. 8 OF THE R.I.B.A. RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 


The Report, abstracted here, is the last to be published of the R.I.B.A. Reconstruction Committee. 

The present abstract includes for the most part the conclusions and principal arguments, but 

it is only a fraction of the length of the full Report, copies of which can be obtained from the 
-R.I.B.A. at the price of Is. 


A.—AN ESSENTIAL FOR NATIONAL PLAN 

‘| ie report amplifies and extends the conclusions previously 
reacied and emphasises the need for early decisions on the 
nec: sary machinery for a National Plan, constructive in char- 
acte’, and the immediate setting up of such research organisa- 
tion. as are required to supply reliable information on the many 
activities which must be included in the plan, including the 
present and potential extent of mineral wealth and other natural 
resc urces. 

I; has already been stressed that a National Plan must include 
all activities of the Nation and that from such a plan there can 
be no exemptions either for Government departments or Public 
Services. 

B.-_-ESSENTIAL MATTERS FOR RESEARCH INTO 
NATIONAL RESOURCES AND NATIONAL ASSETS 
The following are listed :— 

Immediate Needs, a review of national assets and of all public 
services 3 Mineral Survey ; Surface Geology ; Agricultural and Soil 
Survey; Afforestation; Industries: A definite policy of decen- 
tralisation : The encouragement of new industries : ‘The improvement 
of existing industries; Water Supply; Land Drainage ; Sewage 
Disposal ; Electricity ; Gas ; Railways; Roads; Canals; Ports. 

C.—FURTHER POSSIBILITIES 
Land Reclama- 


Prevention of Atmospheric 


Civil Aviation ; River Barrages ; Water Power ; 
tion ; Utilisation of Tips and Spoil Heaps ; 
Pollution. 
D..-NECESSITY FOR THE PREPARATION OF A 
NATIONAL PLAN 

Interim Reports Nos. 1 and 5 issued by the R.I.B.A. gave some 
indication of the administrative machinery necessary for the 
inception of a National Plan, but it must be recognised that the 
actual preparation of such a plan necessitates a series of stages 
in iis production, the first of which has already been undertaken 
by the R.I.B.A. To continue the work will need the calling 
together of all types of expert opinion affecting the matter. 

Experts should form a Planning Commission to be entrusted 
with the essential work necessary for the preparation of a National 


Plan. 


E.—MATTERS OF POLICY TO BE SETTLED e 
Among the matters of national policy to be settled are the 
following :— 


Use of Land 
Steady and planned extension of existing uses where desirable. 
Overhaul or elimination of existing uses which are nationally 
undesirable. 
Elimination of waste and increase of fertility. 
Reclamation and reinstatement of derelict areas. 
Provident reorganisation of public services and supplies. 

Ownership of Land.— Private occupation, either individually 
or in groups is inevitable, whatever the ownership. 

I’ private ownership is to be continued, it must be supported 
by « system which enables improvements to be made. Public 
conirol is in any case essential. 

Any form of nationalisation must carry with it an implied 
nec: -ssity to lease the land to sitting or selected tenants. 


Reconstruction Programme 
The work of Reconstruction 
operations : 


must comprise two major 

(a) Decentralisation of industry and industrial housing. 

(6) Re-grouping within the cities and towns. 

These operations are in no sense in conflict one with the 
other, they are indeed complementary to such an extent that each 
process would suffer by the omission of the other. 

Decentralisation. Decentralisation so far as it 
applicable must be at the head of the programme. 


may be 


Within limits it is recommended on grounds of : 

(a) The need for dispersal of population. 

(6) The need for “elbow room” in the congested areas and for 
healthy conditions and surroundings. 

The urgency of decentralisation is stressed on grounds of : 

(a) The need to provide for a quick return to homes and to industry 
on demobilisation. 

(b) The economic use of war factories and other buildings as a 
nucleus for peace-time production. 

(c) Availability of open sites. 

(d) Large scale national employment of skilled and unskilled labour 
in road-making, cable laying, waterworks, sewerage, and in the 
building of houses, workshops, etc. 

(e) The relief of present congestion in towns and cities. 

i. SrTING OF NEw InpustriEs. While there are many industries 
which must for some basic technical requirement remain in or 
near to the towns or cities with which they are associated there 
are many which would benefit by decentralisation provided that 
good facilities for road and rail transport and services for water, 
power and light were available and that adequate housing 
accommodation, shopping facilities and 
available for the workers. 


social centres were 

The existing war factories, etc., if they are to be utilised 
economically for peace-time production would, in many cases, 
decide the location of new industrial communities. 

The choice of other sites for industrial groups would be 
governed by the needs of the principal industries of the district 
concerned. 

ii. AGRICULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS. Notes prepared for Lord 
Justice Scott’s Committee are included in the Report. The 
notes are under the following heads: Classification of Agricul- 
tural Land ; Access to the Countryside ; Control of Land Use ; 
Rural Zoning. 

iii. PosstBLE AMOUNT OF DECENTRALISATION AND ITS EFFECTS. 
Decentralisation’ must be effected without detriment to the 
well-being of existing communities whether in town or country. 
The number could not exceed four millions or, say, ten per cent. 
of the total population. 


Effect of decentralisation on existing town and the countryside is con- 
sidered and such problems as the allocation of land for building 
and the use of land on the fringes of towns and villages. It is 
desirable to ascertain in each case what reserves should be 
retained to allow for regular and planned extensions over a period. 
The ultimate size of the town must, therefore, be defined in the 
early stages of its development. The types of agricultural use 
suitable for the outer belt are stated. 

iv. CONTRIBUTING AND LimiTinGc Factors. Factors con- 
trolling or affecting the economic operation of industries in 
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country areas are accessibility and transport, both for raw 
materials and markets ; the extent of labour available ; the cost 
of land and cost of providing the necessary public services, and 
cost of installation and maintenance and the availability of 
housing accommodation. 


The effect on the life of rural communities caused by the 
introduction of industrial establishments to the countryside is 
studied. Industrial establishments together with the necessary 
housing and social amenities will introduce a compact and self- 
contained urban element. This would create a local demand for 
farm and dairy produce and in return would offer a means of 
recreation and entertainment to the farm workers and improve- 
ment in services. There must inevitably be a profit and loss 
account in such a change, but there is much to be said in favour 
of a closer link between the dwellers in town and country. 

The financial effect must be considerable, both to the town 
which loses an industry and to the community which gains both 
an industry and increased population. The latter is faced with 
the provision of schools and public services, which will not be met 
for many years by increased rateable value. The influx of more 
highly-paid workers may disturb existing standards of wages and 
no final solution will probably be found until the wages of 
agricultural workers more nearly approximate to those of town 
workers. 


The increase of land values will p-esumably be guarded against 
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by new legislation following on the report of the Uthwatt ( 5m- 
mittee. It might be considered whether water supply and 
certain other public services should be a national charge. 

These factors influence the sitings of farmsteads and sugge: the 
grouping of farm workers’ cottages as much as is practic. ble, 
Some provision may be required for immigrant workers at ‘yusy 
seasons. 

Types of industry suitable for rural location and benefici:i to 
rural life. Rural industries and industries ancillary to | gri- 
culture or supplementary to agriculture should be encour: ed, 
and types of industry definitely hurtful to rural life shoulc not 
be where their presence would be injurious. 

Non-industrial building. New housing must obviously be 
located and planned to suit the individual landscape. The 
small town capable of reasonable development would ap, ear 
to be the most suitable location. 

Social and physical amenities in the countryside. Much has 
to be done to make the small country town or village attractive 
from the point of view of modern amenities. Village colleges to 
encourage adult education, village halls, clubs and hostelries to 
encoureg * social life, sports and outdoor amusements, open-air 
theatres and schools as well as an extension of the County Library 
scheme, might well be encouraged. ‘Trees and woodlands should 
be wherever possible preserved and all buildings should be 
designed by a suitable architect. 


Part II 


THE PLANNING OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


A.—STANDARDS FOR LIVING 

Facts and figures are given as a general guide to ‘* Standards 
of living ”’ in village and town under the following headings :— 
Occupation ; Habitation ; Surroundings ; Density Zoning. All com- 
munities should be encouraged to acquire ample open space 
within their boundaries, for all purposes, including some pro- 
portion of rural area for open space and for market gardens, 
dairy farming and associated semi-rural industries, so that the 
average overall density does not exceed, say, ten persons to the 
acre. Within these boundaries the following densities might 
reasonably apply :— 

In Villages or ‘* Neighbourhoods”: Overall density should 
not exceed, say, 30 persons to the acre (equivalent to eight 
houses). 

In Suburban Areas : Overall density should not exceed, say, 
45 persons to the acre (equivalent to 12 houses). 

In Urban Areas: Overall density should not exceed, say, 60 
persons to the acre (equivalent to 16 houses). 

Although it is physically possible, after providing adequate 
open space, light and air, to exceed considerably this density 
in particular cases, the development of all urban sites should 
comply with the specified conditions, namely : 

Proportion of Site Built Over.—For residential purposes, developers 
should be required to provide open space, either adjoining the 
building, or within a distance approved by the planning authority, 
of an area at least equal to the total floor area of all floors of the 
building. 

For business development the same general principles should 
apply, though it is recognised that the actual proportion of open 
space would have to be modified. 

Public Open Spaces.—The following are the minimum require- 
ments :— 

Children’s playgrounds within a quarter of a mile of every house. 

Allotments, if necessary, within a quarter of a mile of every 
house. 

Quiet spots within half a mile of every house. 

Sports Grounds within one mile. 


Golf Courses and Natural Reserves should be provided where 
suitable. 

Regional Open Spaces, consisting of a large domain or wide 
Parkland, within five miles. 

National Open Spaces, or National Parks, should include 
Lakeland, Moorland, Downland and Coastal Reserves. 
Sc hools 

Nursery Schools within approximately quarter mile of every 
house. 

Elementary Schools within approximately half mile of every 
house. 

Secondary Schools within approximately one mile of every house. 

Technical and High Schools within approximately five miles of 
every house. 

All these should have adequate open space attached varying from, 
say, two acres in the case of the Nursery School to 3, 10 or 20 acres. 

Public Buildings and Shops.—Figures are given for the provision 
of shops and stores and places of worship. 

Units in a Town Plan.—The encouragement of social life and 
local interest is one of the essentials for a satisfactory town. Each 
unit of which the town is composed should therefore possess the 
buildings needed to satisfy its communal requirements. 
.“Definitions are given of the family unit, a residential unit, 
a neighbourhood unit, a small town or a self-contained part of a 
large town, and a large town. 


B.—THE VILLAGE 
The capacity of this country to feed its people is necessarily 
limited by the area of land suitable for food production, by man- 
power absorbed in the manufacturing industries, and by the 
output per man employed in agriculture. 


It is suggested that it would be useful to know, by means of 


comparative statistics, what might be considered the maximum 
capacity of the existing productive acreage if the necessary labour 
were available. 

After excluding rough grazing in mountainous country for 
purpose of comparison, there are from three to four times as many 
productive acres to each agricultural worker in this country as 
compared with Denmark. 
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It might therefore be inferred that if the man-power were 
avai ‘ble the capacity for production could be correspondingly 
incr: ised on the existing acreage of productive land. 

Tic effect of such an increase in rural population, whether 
desir.ble or otherwise, would call for serious planning. 


Vitt \GE HousinGc 

G.od agricultural land should be avoided unless the land is 
scheiuled for small holdings, co-operative farming or housing. 

Pilins should provide for a variety of accommodation and for 
a ceriain degree of intermingling of the classes. 

In all planning, local conditions and needs should receive due 
attention, but in addition to housing, a balanced community 
in ai enlarged village will require the following appropriately 
grou ved :— 

a Public utilities to provide efficient services at economic cost. 

bh Conveniently situated schools and provision for adult education 

and leisure time cultural activities for persons of all ages. 

c Buildings, grounds and open spaces to cater for recreation, 

games and sports of all kinds and physical culture. 

1, Health centre. 

e. Farm centre and school. 

jf Shops, Co-operative Stores, Bakery, Laundry, Inns, Hostel 
and Administrative Offices. 

g Places of Worship—Church, Chapel, Meeting House. 

h. Garage, Workshops, Forge and Smithy. 

i) Bus Station and Car Park and, in some cases, a Railway Station. 


C.—THE NEEDS OF THE TOWN 

The various component parts of a town are dealt with in detail 
under specific headings. The larger the town is, or is likely to 
become, the more skill is demanded to ensure that the relationship 
of the various parts shall be orderly and convenient, with room 
for the reasonable expansion of each section. 

Housing.—It is obvious that several types of housing will be 
required : the cottage type, two- or three-storey flats, and higher 
blocks. 

The demands of those who would occupy the dwellings must be 
carefully studied and the density should depend, not only on 
land values, but on what is reasonable to provide good living 
space and at the same time easy access to places of work and 
recreation. 

Shopping Centres—Small groups of shops should be provided in 
residential areas so placed that no one should have to go more 
than a quarter of a mile to reach them. 

Churches and Educational Requirements from nursery to adult 
education are listed and the main planning considera‘ions 
discussed. 

Business Demands.—The larger town will find its focus occupied 
by the financial and commercial business, but in the smaller ones, 
except when county or regional centres, the centre is mainly the 
chief shopping area. The size of this local area is an important 
factor in the general town plan and in the smaller towns it will 
probably include a residential zone, mainly occupied by pro- 
fessional men. 

Open Spaces in the Town.—The question of open spaces is a 
most important one, some of these should be as near as is prac- 
ticable to the centre of the town, and they may be combined 
with such important groups as the civic centre, the hospitals, the 
principal schools. Beyond these, but preferably in contact with 
them, the main open spaces should be reserved for such purposes 
as recreation, with pleasant walking routes leading out into open 
country outside the town. Apart from the immediate demands 
of the town there are the supplementary ones for nature reserves, 
the selection of which will depend on the natural beauty of the 
area, its relative unsuitability for agriculture and its distance from 
populous districts. Sometimes derelict areas such as old quarries 
or brickfields, practically valueless, can be converted into quite 
Picturesque informal parks. River banks, sea, and lake fronts 
are of especial importance and lines for parkways should be laid 
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down, giving special attention to the linking up of open spaces, 
access to view points, etc. Provision for new cemeteries and 
crematoria must be included in suitable positions. Well-planned 
allotment gardens, with grouped hutments as in Sweden, may be 
made an attractive feature. 

The location of entertainment resorts and the hospital group 
are discussed, and finally industry. The Barlow Report recom- 
mendations are further endorsed and it is stated that industrial 
works are not necessarily ugly. Suitable sites for these depend 
largely on natural conditions and in the relationship of these to 
existing and possible lines of supply and distribution. The most 
important influence on the general plan will be the provision 
for heavy industry, which seems to suggest a belt along one or 
both sides of the rail, main road or canal giving transport service. 

Communications, Parking, etc.—In large towns, the main lines o! 
traffic must be ample. Openings into the main routes should 
be limited and direct crossings are undesirable except at certain 
important points where roundabouts should be provided. 

The radial routes should be supplemented by others in a 
circumferential direction. 

The provision of convenient parking places is an important 
factor in the problem. 

Future Expansion.—It is important, by preparation in advance, 
to facilitate the changes expansion would demand. 


D.—POLICY AS TO OPEN SPACES 
The provision of open spaces falls into three classes—national, 
regional and local, all of which are essential on far more liberal 
standards than in the past. 


National Parks are considered and it is suggested that in 
addition to large reservations for National Parks, a coastal area 
should be defined, within which building should be prohibited 
or rigidly controlled. 

With regard to the large number of country mansions which 
inevitably after the war cannot be used by their owners, national 
steps should be taken to prevent these valuable open spaces and 
historic monuments from being broken up. They might profit- 
ably be nationalised and run by the National Trust. Also, 
much common land has been taken over for emergency purposes 
during the war and steps should be taken to secure a return of 
such lands to their former use. 

Regional and local open space should be reserved. Regional 
open spaces intermediate in size between Local Parks and 
National Parks. These would supplement the provision of 
national open spaces and a proportion might well be a national 
charge as part of the national plan. 

Local Open Spaces.—Local open spaces of many kinds and for 
many purposes include :— 

Squares or precincts free from traffic ; 
of one to two acres; allotments ; 
sports grounds ; larger parks ; 


children’s playgrounds 
quiet spots for old people ; 
golf courses ; and natural reserves. 

Landscape and Civic Design—Various design 
considered. 


problems are 


E.—RECONSTRUCTION AND RE-PLANNING OF 
EXISTING TOWNS 

The Position of the Architect.—Schemes of reconstruction or 
improvement demand the services of a body of highly-trained 
specialists dealing not only with the technical facts but with 
matters of law, public health, administration, transport and all 
the complexities of modern civilisation, and success is_ best 
achieved if all these experts are working as a team or Local 
Planning Commission. 

The inclusion of the Architect from the inception of the scheme 
is particularly important, since the Architect by the nature of 
his calling is first and foremost a planner whose business it is to 
synthesise a mass of technical information which must of necessity 
be at the disposal of-any authority responsible for reconstruction 
and improvement. 
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The larger Authorities should employ a permanent architec- 
tural adviser—smaller units would share the services of one com- 
petent man. It is not enough to have first-class architects for 
individual buildings, because these architects, however brilliant, 
would not in themselves produce a coherent and beautiful city. 
There must be a supervising or controlling architect, and it is 
essential that he should possess the ability needed for his task. 
Local Authorities might be more certain of securing suitable men 
if they made their selection from a list of candidates nominated 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects with the aid of its 
Allied Societies and such appointments should be subject to the 
approval of the appropriate Ministry as is at present required 
in the case of appointments of Principal Officers. 

Legislation and Control—The aim of legislation and control 
must be to ensure orderly development. Wisely conceived 
and administered they will safeguard public and private interest 
and will give encouragement and freedom within the law to far- 
sighted enterprise in utilising legitimate opportunity. They will 
make it possible to demonstrate that private advantage and civic 
profit and pride may go hand in hand and that only incom- 
petence and vicious self-seeking need fear restriction. 

Economics and Finance.-—Economic or financial considerations 
do not affect the principles of planning, but will finally determine 
what is or is not practicable. Whatever the system in vogue it 
should be implicit in all schemes that due regard is paid to all 
the governing factors. 


Scale of Operations.—The co-ordination of all relevant activities 


and Authorities by planning on the widest possible scale is vital. | 


By this means technical, economic and financial difficulties, 
which seem almost insurmountable when tackled separately, may 
be reduced to manageable proportions. A boidly conceived 
scheme, embracing buildings, transport and all germane factors 
provides opportunities and economies previously unrecognised. 

Research.—Research into modern tendencies and _ possibilities 
in all branches of work is now urgently necessary in order to pool 
existing information and reduce the mass of available statistical 
material to digestible form. 

Actual planning must be based on adequate information, 
sufficient to forecast limits and needs of urban development and 
to determine the areas to be held in reserve for possible change 
or expansion. 

Scope of Urban Development.—When a new town is established, 
it should, so far as amenities are concerned, be reasonably self- 
contained. Such centres should be sufficiently far apart to avoid 
repetition of South Lancashire’s unwieldy agglomerations. 

Planning Considerations—Correct siting and allocation of areas 
chosen to ensure proper conditions for the conduct and expansion 
of industry, commerce and all common activities are first con- 
siderations, governed always by dominating unalterable physical 
and geographical factors. 

The actual form of the Plan must be: dictated by the physical 
conditions of the site. We may picture a centre devoted to 
administrative, commercial, and professional activities and 
radiating from this a number of areas defined by the natural 
formation of the ground containing industrial and residential 
quarters suitably disposed in regard to each other and to transport 
routes, and having ample provision for open space and possible 
expansion and internal adjustment, the underlying principle being 
that all citizens may be able to live near their work and within 
reasonable distance of local centres for shopping, culture and 
recreation. 

While siting and intersection of streets is determined by the 
volume and direction of traffic, architectural treatment of streets 
and buildings as a whole—whether on formal or informal lines— 
is necessary to produce satisfying results. 

Classes of citizens should not be segregated in separate parts 
of a city, but living accommodation should be at hand wherever 
men or women need it and all of it must be attractive as a living 
place—the town being divided into recognisable entities each 
having definite relation to the community as a whole. 

Sites should be reserved for future public buildings and planted 
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as public gardens till buildings are actually required with ees 
placed where they are not likely to be disturbed. 

Economy in Ground Space-—Generally speaking expansi: or 
dispersal of inhabitants to suburbs should not be consi ered 
until the possibilities of internal redistribution—which is © first 
importance in achieving economy of ground space—have >een 
considered. 

Pooling of Sites——The sub-division of land into small u: its— 
especially in large urban areas—hinders development pc sible 
under modern conditions and is detrimental to the intere,:s of 
the private owner and the public alike. 

Pooling of sites, whether by private agreement or 1 .ider 
control, can give results otherwise unobtainable, and a m ister 
plan—which is a first essential—will show those sites \ here 
pooling can be applied with the best results. 

Generally it may be said that saving of space due to car: fully 
planned internal reconstruction combined with pooling oi! sites 
will help to provide room for people to live in pleasant sur- 
roundings near their work. 

Ancient Monuments.—Ancient cities, towns, villages, buildings 
and monuments are an irreplaceable inheritance. (,0od 
planners will see to it that they are not wantonly interfered with. 
Their social value can be immeasurably enhanced if the, are 
rescued from degraded surroundings and provided with skilfully 
contrived settings. 


Humble buildings of quality must be regarded as second in 
importance only to their greater neighbours. Their destruction 
to make way for anything new, however apparently important, 
must be forbidden until every form of adaptation has been 
examined and it has been proved beyond doubt that they cannot 
be saved. 

General Amenity—Public sense of propriety is—but musi not 
continue to be—blunted by constant confrontation with avoidable 
hideousness. 

Factories and industrial buildings need not in the main be 
things unpleasant to work in or to look at. Properly sited and 
designed they can often be definitely attractive parts of urban 
and even rural scenery. 

The Human Factor.—It should go without sayirg that the 
primary and dominating consideration in all planning must be 
that every citizen shall have the opportunity to live and work 
not only in healthy but also in agreeable surroundings. Failing 
this, town or city, however magnificent its civic accoutrements, 
has not achieved its proper purpose. 

Individual man or woman is the unit whose particular tempera- 
ment and varying moods form the gauge by which success in 
planning must finally be measured. 


F.—STREET PLANNING 

The Committee, drawing attention to the recent book by 
Mr. H. Alker Tripp, suggest that, excellent as are his recom- 
mendations as to through roads, much further study is necessary 
as to the detailed design of the immediately adjoining areas or 
** Precincts ’’ whether residential or business. 

The design of “‘ Precincts’ is discussed and of Roundabouts 
and Traffic Signals. ‘The Committee feel that many of the details 
of street layout, especially as to traffic junctions, at present in 
common practice, are unsatisfactory and that early revision of 
some of the official circulars issued by the Ministry of Transport 
is necessary and various proposals are made conducing to a 
more freely flowing traffic. 

Private Streets —As things stand at present it is usual for streets 
on a new building estate to be partially constructed by the 
developers who then sell off the building frontages and disappear 
from the scene leaving the new street in a condition which 
deteriorates rapidly until such time as the local authority procceds 
with the work of making it up. 

All the evils of the system arise from the fact that the estate 
developer is allowed to leave his work in a less than half-finished 
condition. That this is not a matter of necessity has been 
demonstrated in a number of districts in recent years by the 
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deve.opers themselves. There has been an excess of building 
lanc available and in order to make their sites more attractive 
the .evelopers have themselves completed the street construction 
and sold the plots “ free of road charges.” They put in the 
sewe's and construct a complete, or nearly complete, carriageway 
befo:c building operations begin. All services are in the footways 
whic 1 are made up and finished for any frontage as house building 
is completed. There is no physical difficulty about the matter, 
and the Committee suggest that this practice should be made 
com sulsory. 


G.—CONTROL OF DESIGN 
Control of Design is necessary ; unless there is some control, 
the best planning will not produce beautiful towns. Control 
should cover general form, materials and colours of buildings. 
The design of individual buildings should harmonise with the 
cha:acter of the street. 

The control, either by a single architect or by a panel of 

architects, appointed and paid by the Local Authority, would : 
Secure the appropriate siting of buildings. 
Assure suitable height both minimum and 
obtain a good skyline. 
Achieve necessary accentuations, where required to assist main 
planning (e.g., terminals to vistas). 
Aim at obtaining the best effect by the use of suitable materials 
and colours in buildings, so as to achieve harmony or special 
interest not only in a street, but also at the rear of the buildings. 

r Secure the modification of conflicting designs for buildings 
which are near together. 

f Strengthen the hands of architects in their relations with their 
clients and enable them to avoid things detrimental to the 
general architectural interests. 

(g Prevent the erection of unsuitable shop fascias, advertising 
elevations, illuminations, etc. 

(| Govern the design and siting of street furniture, such as seats, 
lamps, litter boxes, pillar boxes, bus shelters, kiosks, street signs, 
etc., all of which should be designed by a competent architect 
in the general interest of the whole community. 

One of the essentials to obtain satisfactory design is that every 

building should be designed by an architect. 

The general treatment and planting in public parks, street 


maximum and 
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and gardens, should be directed by an architect with competent 
technical advice. Each “ Planning Region” should employ 
similar advice for the assistance of the local authorities, architects 
and planners in the region. 

The Methods of Control—Some of the outstanding difficulties 
of control arise from the differences in the requirements of 
building owners. 

Building may be carried out in any one of the three following 
ways :— 

(a) Private developers may erect buildings on their own land. 
This method does not provide any easy way of overcoming the 
difficulties mentioned above. Close co-operation between 
official architects and private practitioners is essential. 

(6) The Local Authority might acquire land and sub-divide it into 
building sites for sale or lease to private developers, by imposing 
conditions on the sale or lease, some control could be exercised 
over materials and heights. ‘This method might solve a number 
of difficulties. 

(c) The Local Authority might—if powers were made available 
not only acquire the land, but also erect the buildings, leasing 
premises to those who wished to use them. Under this method 
buildings could be erected to suit the requirements of tenants 
who would themselves carry out most of the internal work and 
finishings. Fluidity in planning could also be achieved as the 
tenant requiring ground floor space only could be easily accom- 
modated, the upper floors being let independefitly as offices, 
or being amalgamated with the upper floors of adjoining 
premises. From the point of view of architectural control, this 
would clearly be the most effective solution. 

In order to get comprehensive architectural treatment for a 
particular area of a town, it is recommended that a model should 
be built showing in block form the heights and colours of the 
buildings. Perspective drawings might suffice but would be a 
much less effective method of doing this, and it should be the 
rule that a model should be made of every proposed building in 
the town. The model could be placed in position in the master 
model of the city and should be approved before the design is 
accepted. In Sweden this is a general practice ; and the cost of 
the model to a scale of 24 ft. to 1 in. which is quite adequate, 
should only be about £5 for a really big building ; 
therefore, can be no objection to the proposal. 


the cost, 


PRACTICE NOTES 


EDITED BY CHARLES WOODWARD [A.] 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
Acts of Parliament 


Requisitioned Land and War Works Act, 1945 

This Act came into force on 15th June 1945 and applies to England, 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. It enables the Crown to 
acquire land on which government war work has been done. The 
acquisition can extend to land contiguous or adjacent to the site of 
the works if, in the Minister’s opinion, such land is necessary for the 
proper use and maintenance of the works. The powers are exercisable 
if the works were constructed wholly or partly at the expense of the 
Crown or some other person having no interest or a limited interest 
in the land and in the Minister’s opinion :— 

(a2) The value of the works ought to be preserved either for the 
Crown or the other person for the carrying on of the trade or 
business for which the expense was incurred. 

(b) The right to use the works ought to be secured for the Crown 

or some other person. 
c) The right to determine the use to which the works are put 
should be secured for the Crown. 
Land which has been damaged by government war use can also be 
acquired by the Crown where the value of the land has been diminished 
by such use if, in the opinion of the Minister, it is desirable in the public 
interest that the land should be dealt with in a particular manner with 
a view to total or partial rehabilitation and is only likely to be so dealt 
with if it is acquired. The acquisition can extend to contiguous or 
adjacent land which, in the opinion of the Minister, must be held 
with the land damaged by war use if this is to be properly dealt with. 
Easements and rights restrictive of user can be acquired in respect of 


any other land if, in the opinion of the Minister, it is essential to the 
full enjoyment of the acquired land. 

Restrictions on user or as to building on land upon which there are 
goyernment war works and which land has been acquired may be dis- 
charged or modified so as to retain the works and the reasonable user 
for public or private purposes. Compensation is payable if the dis- 
charge or modification lessens the value of the interest of any person 
entitled to the benefit of the restriction. 

Notices as to the proposed acquisition of land and easements and the 
removal of restrictions must be served on an owner or lessee and the 
local planning authority, and published in such a way as the Minister 
thinks appropriate. He must deposit with the local planning authority 
a map identifying the land, which must be open to inspection free. 

Objections to the acquisition may be made by a person having an 
interest in the land, and by the local planning authority, a society for 
the preservation of amenities and a society of scientific research where 
the proposals may affect amenities enjoyed by the public or the progress 
of scientific research. Unless the Minister decides not to proceed 
with the acquisition he must refer the proposals to the War Works 
Commission for a report. 

The War Works Commission is appointed by the King and consists 
of a chairman and such other members as His Majesty thinks expedient. 
The Commission hear and consider objections and may cause a local 
public inquiry to be held. 

Where the objection is that the proposals are not in accordance 
with national or local interests or requirements as to planning and 
amenities and the Commission, though not satisfied that the objection 
should be upheld but think it is substantial, must obtain and consider 
any information or representations from the Minister of Town and 
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Country Planning. This provision does not apply where the Board of 
Trade certifies that the land to be acquired or the easement or restriction 
to be discharged or modified is or is part of industrial premises, or that 
the premises owe their character to government war work, or that it 
is expedient for the Crown to be able to dispose of the premises, and the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning certifies that the proposals are, 
in his opinion, consistent in the circumstances with the proper use and 
development of land. The provision does not apply where the land 
to be acquired includes the whole or any part of a common, open space 
or fuel or field garden allotment or belongs to a local authority. 


Having heard the objections and considered the proposals the 
Commission then report to the Minister. The Minister must send a 
copy of the report to the objectors and publish it as appears to him to 
be appropriate. 

If the Commission’s report is adverse to the Minister’s proposals he 
may not proceed unless one of the grounds for the acquisition was that 
the right to use or determine the use of the works ought to be preserved 
or that contiguous or adjacent land ought to be held or that the acquisition 
of easements or the discharge of restrictive rights are necessary to the full 
enjoyment of other land. In this case before proceeding the Minister 
must lay before both Houses of Parliament the Commission’s report 
and the reasons why he intends to proceed despite that report. If 
either House resolves that the proposals shall not be proceeded with 
otherwise than in accordance with the Commission’s report the Minister 
is bound accordingly. 

Where the fand proposed to be acquired consists of either a dwelling- 
house or garden or park of a dwelling-house or that easements or 
restrictions in connection therewith are proposed to’ be acquired or 
discharged and the Commission report that the amenity and con- 
venience of the dwelling-house would be seriously affected by severance 
or by the discharge or modification of easements or restrictions and 
further report that the land ought not to be acquired or the easements 
or restrictions discharged or modified the Minister must not proceed. 
This does not apply to a dwelling-house constructed in connection 
with government war works. 


Where land is proposed to be acquired on the ground that the 
value of the works ought to be preserved the Commission may report 
that providing a person interested in the land pays to the Minister a 
sum specified in the report, the land ought not to be acquired. The 
person interested may require the sum to be determined by arbitration 
or the Commission’s report may so provide. 

Where land is proposed to be acquired on the ground that it is 
desirable in the public interest that the land or part of it should be 
rehabilitated the Commission may report that providing a specified 
person undertakes the rehabilitation the land ought not to be acquired. 
If the specified person fails in his undertaking the Minister may then 
proceed to acquire the land. 

The Commission in considering proposals referred to them must 
have regard to national and local interests and requirements and to 
planning and amenities. Where the proposal is made on the ground 
that the value of the works ought to be preserved the Commission must 
have regard to the cost of the works and the financial advantage to 
an objector if the land were not acquired and the loss to him if the land 
was acquired. Where the proposal is to rehabilitate the land in ,the 
public interest the Commission must have regard to the practicability 
and cost of restoration, the desirability of dealing with the land other- 
wise than by restoring it, and the loss or hardship to any objector if 
the land were acquired. Where the proposal involves a dwelling- 
house or garden or park of a dwelling-house or easements or restrictions 
in connection therewith, the Commission must consider whether the 
objector’s interest is substantial, whether the acquisition is necessary 
in the interests of the community and whether it can be carried out 
without seriously affecting the amenity or convenience of the dwelling- 
house. 

Where the land proposed to be acquired consists of the whole or 
part of a common, open space, fuel or field garden allotment and the 
Commission think that the works on the land are not substantial or 
permanent the Commission must report that the proposal shall not be 
proceeded with. 

Where the proposal is to acquire land which is the whole or any 
part of a common or open space the Minister must not proceed unless 
each House of Parliament resolves that the proposal ought to be pro- 
ceeded with. This does not apply where the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries in the case of a common and the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning in the case of an open space certifies that land equal 
in area and as advantageous to the public is provided in exchange. 

Work done on land taken for agricultural purposes by the Minister 
«of Agriculture or Fisheries or the War Agricultural Executive Com- 
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mittee to improve it for that purpose is not to be treated as gove 
war work. 


ment 


The powers given by this Act must be exercised by the ser-ice of 
notice to treat or an agreement to purchase made within two years 
from the end of the war period, i.e., two years from when the Em: : zency 
Powers (Defence) Act, 1939, ceases to be in force. The po er to 
discharge or modify restrictions as to use of land or building t':reon 
may be exercised at any time so long as notice of the proposal :: pub- 
lished in accordance with the Act, or the order is made, befire the 
purchase of the land is completed. 

The Minister of War Transport may order the permanent st -pping 
up or diversion of a highway which has been stopped up or di: erted 
under emergency powers and may order as a substitute the pr: vision 
or improvement of another highway, and that the highway sha!! be a 
trunk road. The Minister may also order the retention of a r.ilway, 
tramway, cable, wire, main or pipe along, across, over or und:r any 
highway which have been erected under emergency powers. The 
Minister must publish notice of his proposal in local newspape.s and 
give notice to the local authority and the owner, lessee or occu ier of 
the land affected. A notice must also be displayed on the hizhway 
concerned. The notices must say where the draft of the proposed 
order may be obtained. Objections may be made within the time 
stated in the draft order. 

Objections are referred to the Commission who must hear them and 
may order’a public local inquiry. The Commission may report that 
the order as drafted can be made or made as modified by the Com- 
mission or that no order ought to be made. In the latter case the 
Minister may proceed if in his opinion the order is necessary for the 
proper use of government war works which ought to be secured for the 
Crown or some other person, but he must lay the Commission’s report 
and his reasons for proceeding before both Houses of Parliament and 
if either House resolves that the proposal shall not be proceeded with 
otherwise that in accordance with the Commission’s report the Minister 
is bound accordingly. 

There is the right of appeal to the High Court against the validity 
of an order or that the provisions of the Act have not been complied 
with. 


The power to make orders must be exercised by the publication of 
proposals within two years from the end of the war period. 

A stopping up or diversion of a highway may be continued for two 
years from the end of the war period. There are provisions in the Act 
regarding telegraph lines constructed by the Postmaster-General and 
the powers of owners of land to require their removal. 

Where on any land which a local authority under any Act can 
acquire compulsorily, they have, under Defence Regulations, done 
work on or used land for a purpose for which they can under any 
Act acquire that land, they may by an order made by them and con- 
firmed by the Minister who authorised the work or use, compulsorily 
acquire the land for that purpose. The purpose appears to be either 
the construction or improvement of a highway, duties under the Civil 
Defence Acts and duties as a local education authority. Where 
objections have been made and have not been withdrawn the Minister 
can confirm the order without a local inquiry being held. This does 
not prejudice a claim for compensation which has to be assessed by a 
tribunal. 


Any Minister under the Act can maintain and use or authorise the 
maintenance and use of government war works on land for.the purpose 
of public service or for the purpose for which they were maintained 
or used under emergency powers. Any Minister can also remove 
government war works and restore the land and restore land damaged 
by war use. 

If, in the Minister’s opinion, he will be unable or unable without 
undue delay to acquire any easement or right by agreement, he may 
at any time after two months from the service of the notice to treat, 
execute a deed poll conferring on himself, and unless otherwise provided 
his successors in title, the easement or right. 

There are savings in the Act in respect of agreements, provisions as 
to the adjustment of compensation on the acquisition of land and 
amendments of the Compensation (Defence) Act, 1939. 

“Common”? in this Act includes any land subject to be enclosed 
under the Inclosure Acts 1845 to 1882, and any town or village green. 

* Fuel or field garden allotment ” means any allotment set out as 4 
fuel allotment or a field garden allotment, under an Inclosure Act. 

‘* Open space ” means any land laid out as a public garden or used 
for the purposes of public recreation, or land being a disused burial 
ground. 
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Book Reviews 


HOUSING AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Pos:-war Economic Policy and Planning. Hearings before the 
ub-committee on Housing and Urban Redevelopment of the 
special Committee on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning. 
Jnited States Senate; Part 6, ‘‘ Housing and Urban Redevelop- 
nent.” 


Reviewed by JoHn Mancg, M.A. [4.] 


This is a document of considerable importance, and should be read 
by ail concerned with the broad issues of rehousing policy which face 
us. Although its direct application is almost entirely limited to the 
United States, the reader will find that practically every page has some 
bearing on our own problems. 

I!ie Americans appear to be preparing for domestic rehabilitation 
with much the same thoroughness as has characterised their organisation 
for war. At an essential stage in these preparations, the United States 
Senate has set up a Special Committee on Post-War Economic Policy 
and Planning. Embracing a very wide field, the general purpose of 
the Committee is to determine what federal action will be required to 
ensure continuity in the advancement of prosperity. One section of 
the work has been delegated to a Sub-Committee on Housing and 
Urban Redevelopment, and the volume under review contains the 
hearings by this sub-committee of the evidence of government experts, 
principally of spokesmen for the National Housing Agency. 

This is thus not a final report, but is to be compared with one of the 
volumes containing minutes of evidence presented by a Government 
Department to—say—the Barlow Commission. No closer comparison 
is possible, for in this country we have had no authoritative organisation 
tackling the problems of housing on a similar scale. 

[he preparation of such voluminous evidence in the United States, 
and its orderly presentation in this and other reports, are enough to 
make the British reader realise with dismay how great a task it will 
be for us to reach the same standard of factual information. Before 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal, initiated in 1933, the United States 
had hardly begun to think in terms of federal planning, in the sphere 
of housing or of anything else. Fifteen years earlier, at the end of the 
1914-1918 war, the British Government of the time had passed the 
first legislation accepting national responsibility for the state of housing 
in these islands. And yet, although we have thus been engaged in 
public intervention for over twice as long as the Americans, we still 
lack the factual framework on which proper planning must be based. 
Nor does there appear to be any comprehensive attempt being made, 
which would help to fill the gaps in our knowledge. Such collection 
of statistical information as is being undertaken appears to be patchy 
in scope and totally inadequate in scale. 

It is refreshing to find that the U.S. National Housing Agency, in 
preparing its evidence, has not allowed itself the doubtful economy of 
restricting its field of interest. Thus, it first deals with the role of 
housing in the national economy; by a straightforward marshalling of 
indices of economic activity, the extreme instability of speculative 
housing demand is clearly revealed. During the slump, residential 
construction dropped to a negligible figure. Total building activity 
fell not only absolutely, but also relative to the sum of all economic 
activity, and even by 1938 was only about half what it had been in the 
boom period ten years earlier. This spelled disaster for hundreds of 
thousands of skilled craftsmen. The inference drawn in the evidence 
is that national intervention to stimulate building during periods of 
depression is highly desirable. This is underlined by the fact that, 
even in the slump, building represented an important proportion of 
national productive activity. British experience during the same 
period tends to support the value of state intervention, even though the 
building boom in England during the middle ’thirties can be attributed 
more to low general rates of interest than to specific encouragement of 
low-cost housing. 

The next step in the argument of the evidence covers the role of 
housing in the municipal and family economy. This shows the 
important part which housing plays in the use pattern of urban land 
areas. In 22 cities studied, if roads are excluded, houses with their 
gardens were found to absorb well over 50 per cent. of the total land. 
By a 1941 estimate of all cities with populations over 100,000, residential 
property comprised over 50 per cent. of the total assessed valuation, 
and contributed one-third of total city revenues. : 

A: the same time, this revenue is drawn very unevenly from the 
areas lived in by different classes. This fact is fairly self-evident, but 
detailed confirmation was not found easy to come by. The fullest 
analysis available was made in Boston in 1935 by the city planning 





board, which showed that in the high-rent housing areas of that city, 
each resident paid in revenue two and a half times the amount that the 
city spent on him; at the other end of the scale, in slum and blighted 
areas, the city expenditure per resident, while only half that spent on 
a resident in the better-off areas, was only covered to the extent of 
40 per cent. by the revenue collected from him. From this it was 
argued—to my mind incorrectly—that the elimination of the slums 
would by itself reduce the net loss incurred by cities in accommodating 
slum dwellers. This argument of economic benefit from slum clearance 
obscures one important function of public services—the direct pro- 
vision of basic necessities to families too poor to pay for them. The 
real cause of net loss is poverty rather than the existence of slums. 

After dealing with the differential health rate as between residents 
of areas catering for different classes—for which there is plenty of 
evidence in this country—the report passes to an analysis of material 
for which there is absolutely no counterpart in. Great Britain. 

This material was collected in the course of the U.S. Housing Census, 
undertaken in 1940. To anyone here who has tried to ascertain even 
such a simple fact as the age of our houses, it is a shock to find that the 
Americans are able to refer to an official source to discover the answer 
not only to this, but also to a large number of other important questions 
relating to the condition of U.S. houses and to the circumstances of 
their tenants. Our own inability to do so throws into relief the extra- 
ordinarily vague way in which we are drifting into our gigantic rehous- 
ing programme. It helps to explain, though it does not excuse, the 
studied imprecision of official British estimates of our future housing 
needs. 

In this country, the more energetic local authorities are now engaged 
on detailed surveys of the condition of the houses in their areas. Esti- 
mates based on these surveys will be of great value, even though no 
data on rents or family incomes are being collected. But the standards 
adopted by different surveyors will have no uniform basis; moreover, 
until every local authority has completed this job, it will be impossible 
to make any central analysis of the numerical magnitude of our housing 
problem. As the result of their national Housing Census, the American 
experts are able to state now that 18.3 per cent. of their houses need 
major repairs and that a further 19.5 per cent. still lack running water. 
They can state the proportion of houses that are owner-occupied— 
actually it is 43.6 per cent., an astonishingly high figure in comparison 
with estimates of the position in this country. They can give the 
distribution of houses by rents and, even more valuable, the relation 
between rents and family incomes. Compare with this Sir William 
Beveridge’s gallant attempt to assess the similar relation in Great 
Britain, for which he had to rely on a pitifully small and arbitrary 
sample. . 

America has the facts, while we have to make do with estimates. 
And on the basis of their facts, the witnesses from the National Housing 
Agency are able to propose a ten-year programme of building needed 
to supply the numbers of houses of different types that will be required. 
Moreover, making certain assumptions as to the future level of national 
income, they are able to indicate the proportion of the new houses 
which, in view of the incomes of their prospective tenants, will need a 
subsidy. 

This is a great achievement, which could only have resulted from 
systematic analysis of data systematically collected. The presentation 
has all the simplicity of an American engineering product, and by 
virtue of its simplicity it does the job. At the same time there is evidence 
that the statistical information and the inferences drawn from it still 
lack refinement. 

For example, some rather close questioning by Senator Taft, the 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee, revealed an excessive margin of 
error in the estimate of the manpower which would be required to carry 
the programme to fruition. ‘The same wide margin of error is in 
evidence elsewhere in the Report. It is only fair to add that the 
National Housing Agency appears to be fully aware that it is still 
only in a position to supply a sketch plan; their emphasis on the need 
for greatly extended research facilities is proof of this. 

If they need to extend, how much greater is our need. They have 
started out on a road which we have hardly yet trod. In these islands 
we have a tradition of social science unequalled by any other country; 
we have a core of first-class research workers pining, in this field as in 
others, for authoritative raw material on which to work. We in this 
country are more likely than the Americans to retain the controls 
necessary to canalise productive resources into the great task of social 
reconstruction. We have the tools and we know the job to be done. 
What we lack is the allocation of resources and of personnel to tackle 
this urgent and socially remunerative branch of research. What we 
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lack are the comprehensive national statistics which could help us to 
gain that synoptic view for which this tremendous problem calls. 

How, then, are we to answer the challenge? Is it just a matter of 
a Treasury decision which could pour money into appropriate research ? 
I rather think that this will not be enough. In the first instance, we 
have to overcome a certain squeamishness in our collection of informa- 
tion. It is ironic that in America, where the so-called freedom of the 
individual is far more tenaciously upheld than it is in Great Britain, 
it has been possible to collect such details of family circumstances as 
are used in the evidence here presented. One can imagine the outcry 
against snoopers that would at first fill certain sections of England’s 
popular press if the same thing were attempted over here. 


Even more difficult, we should have to overcome the interdepart- 
mental jealousies which would be aroused in the course of preparing 
a comprehensive analysis. Which of the Ministries concerned with 
housing and planning would be able to undertake the work? The 
Minister of Health has for years had his Central Housing Advisory 
Committee. The Minister of Works has recently appointed a Scientific 
Advisory Committee. Can either of these committees, alone or com- 
bined, so extend terms of reference as to be able to tackle the job ? 
How far will they be able to delve without treading on the toes of other 
Ministries ? If they remain diplomatic 


, to what extent will their enquiries 
be narrowed ? 


It is possible that the Ministries have in the past few years amassed 
much new information, as a result of dealing with War Damage Claims 
and repair needs in general. If so, would it not be possible for this 
material to be published, to show the basis on which official decisions 
are taken? Its publication would also reveal the extent to which the 
lack of interdepartmental correlation has been overcome. 


Meanwhile, it appears that the United States has at last solved its 
own problem of overlap by the formation of the National Housing 
Agency—though this is still only on a temporary basis—and by giving 
this agency the facilities which it needs to prepare a blueprint for the 
future. For us the lesson should be unmistakable. 


British Architects and Craftsmen, by 
viii + 196 pp. + 196 photos, etc. 


Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Batsford. 1945. 


REVIEWED By JOHN SUMMERSON [4.] 


ra) 
ovo 


21S. 


This book conveys a sense of enjoyment with sound judgment which 
one does not meet every day, but it is planned and constructed too 
flimsily to become the “ book with a future’ which is the blurb’s 
description of it. Its virtues of intelligence and perspicacity do not, 
to my mind, compensate for its poor craftsmanship. ‘The trouble is 
that if one is going to write a book which “ goes through the styles ” 
from Elizabeth to Victoria one must choose between writing a shapely 
text-book and a series of imaginative essays. Mr. Sitwell, it seems 
to me, has not chosen. He has written the book without choosing 
and that makes him very uncomfortable to read. After a chapter or 
two one discerns his method. He is a great coJlector of material ; he 
has sacked a library—a very good one—for this volume ; the loot 
has then been passed through the mill of his mind, winnowed by his 
intuition and ‘* treated ”’ by a special, not unskilful, literary process. 
It has all been done, I imagine, rather quickly and the mill is not 
exactly a precision instrument. ‘The judgment does not register every 
time, the intuitions occasionally misfire, and the “ treatment” I, 
personally, find exasperating. 

One may probe further into the author’s methods. He has his 
devices. One of them is the Royal plural, whose intention is perhaps 
to gather the reader. under the Sitwell cloak, but whose effect is the 
humiliating one of enforcing upon him the profound inferiority of his 
own knowledge (not fair, really, because Mr. Sitwell bas his books by 
him all the time). Most devastating is the conjunction of this with a 
second device which is to bring in German or Italian place-names or 
the names of remote composers or painters, books or objects as often 
as possible and in unexpected contexts. Thus at Kirby “ we” are 
reminded of Lord Cardigan and Balaclava, of Vignola, Caprarola, 
Villa d’Este, Palladio, Urbino, Mantua, the Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book, William Byrd, John Bull, as well as Elizabeth and James I, 
Thorpe and Inigo Jones. There is nothing wrong in this kind of dis- 
cursiveness provided it rings true. When it does not ring true it is 
boring, and in this book it is altogether too mechanical, too much of a 
device. 


I have said that Mr. Sitwell’s judgment is good, which means, of 
course, nothing more than that I agree in a general way with his 
estimates of men and buildings. But I fancy that most people who 
know the period will find the nail hit on the head more often than not. 
Where there are exceptions, one may perhaps be forgiven for supposing 
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that Mr. Sitwell has not seen the building. If, for example, hi had 
looked twice at Dance’s All Hallows, London Wall, he would not ave 
written it down as “ a very last essay in the style of Wren ” or disn «sed 
its highly original interior as “‘ strict but sensible.” 

Detailed criticism of the book would be pointless because Mr, 
Sitwell is frankly and honestly a quarry-man and purposes to g 
nothing more than opinions and embroideries over a hewn-out 
of accredited fact. ‘Those who like to pick holes may pedant ally 
do so. Those who do not may learn a great deal ; but the unh ppy 
thing is that it is precisely the would-be learners who will find the sook 
so difficult to read. The author goes on and on, gathering great rm- 
fuls of facts, over-seasoning them and pushing them out to the w ting 
reader. On and on “we” go from Elizabeth to Jones, to \. ren, 
Vanbrugh, Gibbs, Kent, Adam, something called ‘“‘ non-Adam ° 
the Regency. The craftsmen (see title) are thrown in, in bulk, bet vcen 
Wren and Vanbrugh and crop up from time to time in the ater 
chapters. 


us 


LSIS 


Admittedly, it is not given to humans to re-arrange what histor’ has 
already arranged with unassailable finality ; but you do expect ‘rom 
a professional writer that he will conduct you through the corrid of 


time and not propel you with a literary ram-rod. 


There is a rich lot of illustrations, many of them excellent, anc th 
jacket is a reproduction of a lovely aquatint of Deptford Church. | hat 
this is turned back to front to suit the booksellers is a fact whic! 
only irritate those who know on which side of the church Ar 
huge baroque rectory used to stand. 


The Houses of Parliament, by Hans Wild and James P pe- 
Hennessy. 4to. 42 pp. 17 pl. Batsford. 1945. 15s. 
Reviewep spy H. A. N. Brockman [L.] 


The pictures came first and an author was then found to tell their 
story, but the result awards the author pride of place. Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy generously assures the reader that the photographs provide 
point and purpose to the book. They are indeed of a high quility 
and convey a remarkable picture of this astonishing building. line 
full-page exteriors and interiors (the former less successful in their 
excellence), linked by interesting incidentals, follow on with due revard 
to the whole photographic story. Pugin’s rich intricacies are most 
understandingly revealed; the eye of the photographer works through 
the eye of the camera to an uncanny result, capturing the sombre 
brilliance of the interiors, magically lit by starry chandeliers spaced 
in the height of the great rooms and galleries. There is a sad picture 
of the bombed Common Chamber, a loss which has at least left us 
with the magnificent anger of Mr. John Piper’s oil painting of the [ire- 
branded ruin (not reproduced here, but remaining in the memory 


The photographic story is assisted by the reproduction of some 
interesting prints, amongst which is a notable engraving of Little 
Sanctuary by “ Rainy Day ” Smith, a perfect early nineteenth century 
still-life of old Westminster. The dust jacket alone (a design embracing 
both back and front) could almost sell the book. For this the publis 
have used an extremely attractive contemporary coloured lithograph 
of the great building viewed from the Lambeth shore; but the effect is a 
little disturbing, as it is all the wrong way round. No doubt this is 
** pictorial licence ’’ on the publisher’s part, for you have only to take 
it off, reverse and hold up to the sun, to enjoy the mellow prospect as 
T. A. Prior drew it, in spite of the * slight divergencies of detail ”’ for 
which Messrs. Batsford quite unnecessarily apologise. 


"TS 


The text possesses that conversational competence with which the 
author so ably tackled his earlier ‘‘ London Fabric”? and ‘ History 
Under Fire.” His appreciation of the warm pomp of these gothicised 
interiors is conveyed by scintillating descriptions which vividly carry 
the reader back to the heraldic past of the old Palace and forward 
again to the alternating thunder and sophistication of the great 
Victorians: “* Lift the lid of the box,” says Mr. Pope-Hennessy, * and 
how many names fly out.”” The story of the building and its architects 
is, however, sketched with an elegant disregard for the reality of the 
tragedy which followed Pugin’s association with Barry. One feels that 
this sad history was almost inevitable when the revealing statuc ol 
Barry (reproduced in this book) is compared with the sensitive face of 
Pugin in the National Portrait Gallery. 


The author describes the Houses of Parliament as “‘ one of the most 
amiable buildings in the world,” and we certainly owe this beauty 
to the extraordinary skill with which Pugin adorned it. One doubts 
whether Barry could have humanised the magnificent proportions with 
such genius as did his collaborator. It is indeed a first-class example 
of the decoration of construction, and Fergusson was very nearly right 
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whe he declared that Pugin should have been a scene painter; an 
unk d way of admitting that Pugin was an artist whose enthusiasm 
trar ended the technicalities of his art. 

T is is a thoroughly enjoyable book and the enjoyment of its making 
was eemingly shared by photographer, author and publisher, who 
toge ier have provided a worthwhile record of the Thames-side 
incu ator of democracy. 


N IMPORTANT ACCESSION OF SWISS BOOKS 


Moc erne Schweizer Architektur. Series 1 (portfolio). Series 2. 
parts. Edited by Max Bill, P. Budry, W. Jegher, G. Schmidt, 
nd E. Streiff. 

Sch. veizer Holzhauser aus den Jahren 1920-1940, by Paul 
\rtaria. Sm. 4to. 127 pp. inc. 105 photos and 150 plans and 
letails. 2nd Edn. 1942. Wepf, Basel. 8 frs. 

Von. Bauen und Wohnen : ein Bilderbuch fur Laien und Fach- 
eute, by Paul Artaria. Sm. 8vo. 167 pp., inc. 299 photogs. 
nd drgs. 2nd Edn. 1944. Wepf, Basel. 12 frs. 

Die Organische Erneuerung unserer Stadte: ein Vorschlag 
interbreitet den stadtischen Parlamenten und BehGérden ; den 
achkollegen, den Soziologen und Nationalékonomen soiiie auch 
ien Hausbisitzen und den Bewohnern finer stadtischen Wohn- 
juartiere die obwohl sie dem Hauptteil der Bevélkerung dierien, 
¥c. By Bernouilli. 8vo. 72 pp. 1942. Wepf, Basel. 

Gesundes Bauen : Gesundes Wohnen, by Prof. Dr. med. W. von 
sonzenbach,. Direktor des Hygieneinstituts der Eidgenossiches 
lechnische Hochschule. 8vo. 196 pp. 1934. Schulthess, Zurich. 

Schriftenreihe zur Frage der Arbeitsbeschaffung : 
segeben vom Delegierten fiir Arbeitsbischaffung. 


Reihe. 1, 3, 4, 8, and 9. 


Heraus- 
Bautechnische 


1. Bauen in Kriegszeiten: Bautechnische Fragen der 
Baustoffbewirtschaftung. Arch. G. Leuenberger und 
Prof. Dr. M. Ros. 

3. Bauen in Kriegszeiten : 
H. Meir und H. Liebetrau. 

4. Bauen in Kriegszeiten : Heizung und Luftung. H. Lier 
und H. Liebetrau. 


Sanitare Installationen. 


8. Bauen in Kriegszeiten : Strassenbau. 
E. Schaub. 

g. Sozialer Wohnungs- und Siedlungsbau. G. Leuen- 
berger, A. Kellermiiller, H. Liebetrau, H. Schiirch, J. 
Schutz. 


A. Sutter und 


Schriftenreihe zur Frage der Arbeitsbeschaffung : Heraus- 
regeben vom Delegierten fiir Arbeitsbeschaffung : Volkswirt- 
schaftliche Reihe. No. 6. 

6. Das Programm der Offentlichen Arbeiten. 

Through the courtesy of the British Legation in Bern the above 
recent Swiss publications have been received by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. They convey, as far as this is possible in print, 
an up-to-date picture of the way Swiss architecture has developed 
during the war. 

The architecture of the Scandinavian countries and Switzerland 
has lor some time attracted the interest of many architects in this 
country. These countries usually could be relied upon to provide a 
healthy stimulus by producing a constant flow of architecture of a high 
standard. The influence formerly exercised over British architecture 
by Dudok and later by the Scandinavian school (especially by the 
Stockholm Town Hall) may well come from Switzerland, and from 
Moser in particular, in the near future. Meanwhile, the architecture 
of these countries has freed itself more and more from historical 
prejudices and is now less controversial and thus even more widely 
acceptable. 

Modern Swiss architecture owes its appeal to its simplicity, which 
is however rarely austere, its superb finish, and the frequently beautiful 
setting. It is rarely incompetent and never vulgar. It is thoroughly 
democratic in spirit and is designed to be enjoyed rather than to impress. 

Two types of building attract special attention—houses and schools. 
The Swiss have cultivated the art of domestic life and civilised housing 
conditions are available to large sections of the middle class. They 
may soon lead the world in this sphere, as England did in the Eighteenth 
and early Nineteenth centuries. 

The number of schools built in recent years (which are usually the 
subject of architectural competitions), their excellent equipment, and 
the (uality and generosity of their design inspire admiration and envy. 
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The cost averages 1/6 and is occasionally 1/11 per cu. foot. This 
lavish spending of public money is a vital factor in creating a large 
body of enlightened ‘‘ consumers” with whose support architecture 
can flourish and attain the high level we associate with Swiss archi- 
tecture. 

The Moderne Schweizer Architektur series is well known to English 
students of European architecture from the first series, which reached 
England in separate parts before the war. The present accession 
includes this first series in portfolio with the several hundred plates 
arranged in classified order and a new series as full as the first with 
photographs, details, and plans of modern Swiss buildings of almost 
unrivalled quality. All the greatest architects known to Englishmen 
are represented well and many others besides. The work is stimulating 
and nostalgic at the same time. 

The series from the Committee on Building Standards (Delegierten 
fur Arbeitsbeschaffung) includes one publication of particular im- 
portance, No. g, on small house planning and design, layout and 
equipment. It illustrates and describes the latest Swiss building 
technique as applied to small flats or houses. A large section is devoted 
to detail drawings of wooden windows, the Swiss standards for which 
are notoriously high. Site lay-out and insolation is also discussed. 


We hope we may be able to obtain other works in this series which 
deal with timber, electrical installation, reinforced concrete, etc. 
2aul Artaria’s two books are new editions of books known here before 
the war. 
HOUSING AND COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 


Planning the New Nursery Schools. The Nursery 
Association. 8vo. 40 pp. University of London Press. 
as. 6d. 


Sc hools 
1945. 


A survey of the essential features of school buildings for children 
between the ages of two and seven years, by a Committee of the Nursery 
Schools Association under the chairmanship of Mr. Alister MacDonald 
[F.]. 

The Education Act enforces on L.E.A.’s the duty of providing 
nursery schools. This provision is new in our education law and our 
experience in nursery school design is small. The present pamphlet 
fulfils a-very necessary task by stating simply and clearly all th 
ments of a school from site to detailed sizes of equipment. Siting is 
dealt with first in relation to population densities—one school unit of 
40 to serve a population of about 2,000 or three units within an urban 
radius of } mile. The site itself is dealt with next with very strong 
emphasis on the need for good gardens : : 
garden is a contradiction in terms.’ A good lay-out at Brighton is 
illustrated. The requirements for buildings are described in close 
detail and illustrated pictorially and diagramatically without actual 
plans, so as to give full scope to the imagination of individual designers. 
Heating and ventilating, staff accommodation and the different type s 
of provision needed for various age groups between two and seven are 
dealt with in turn and the survey concludes with schedules summarising 
accommodation needs. 


» require- 


‘a nursery school without a 


The report is essential for any architect designing a nursery school. 


Hostels for Old People. Friends Relief Service. 8vo. 30 pp. 
Friends’ Book Centre. 1945. 1s. 6d. 

A summary of the Society of Friends’ wide experience during the 
war in providing and running emergency hostels for old pe ople. The 
main purpose of the pamphlet is analysis and representation of war 
experience to serve long term needs. Includes 
modation, furniture and equipment. 


notes on accom- 


A Place to Live, by Hazen Size. 
3vo. 20 pp. 1945. 

A popular call to Canadian citizens to understand their housing 
problems and to exert their authority to get the houses they want as 
they want them. It discusses the reasons for a housing shortage, 
existing housing Acts, what planning has to offer the ordinary citizen 
and the scale of the national task. 
with a political tang ! 


Canadian Affairs, Vol. 2, No. 7. 


A hard hitting lively pamphlet 


Planning for Swindon : Survey and Report... as approved 
by the Town Council, by W. R. Davidge and the Post-war 
Planning Sub-Committee, Swindon. 4to. 69 pp. + 8 folded 
maps. Swindon. 1945. n.p. 

The Swindon Post-war Planning Sub-Committee was formed in 

1942 with Mr. Davidge as consultant. Swindon is divided into two 

parts, North and South of the Great Western Railway line and works, 
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and the planning problem is greatly complicated thereby. Mr. 
Davidge’s proposals deal most drastically with the older Southern area, 
for which a wide central avenue is laid out from the station to the town 
centre, which is completely re-planned. Round the town a permanent 
farm belt is to be retained with ‘* small country colonies ’’ established 
beyond. ‘The special character of these is described in detail; they 
are to be integrated satellites but not dormitories. Roads and industrial 
development and extensive open spaces and recreational facilities are 
planned in detail. 

Report on Plumbing for Low-Cost Housing, by the Technical 
Information Bureau of the Lead Industries Development Council. 
4to. 28 pp. 1945. Free. 

A short technical handbook on the use and layout of lead plumbing 
in houses of the type described in the Dudley Report and Housing 

Manual. Fully illustrated. 


Industrial Record, 1919-1939: 
Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., 
3s. 6d. 


a review of the inter-war years by 


Bournville. 4to. 84 pp. 1945. Pitman, 


A report on the benefits derived from a planned policy in one large 


socially conscious industrial concern. It contains much of value to 
town planners on the analysis of shop distribution and on the industrial 
network from the rural producers of the raw milk to the consumers. 
Other subjects touched on are : factory obsolescence and replacement, 
social amenities and education provision for industrial workers. 


MISCELLANEOUS HANDBOOKS 


Prefabrication. Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 8vo, 
20 pp. 1945. 6d. 

The report of a Committee under Mr. S. S. Kelly’s chairmanship 
to investigate prefabrication and its application in Ireland. The 
Committee studied experience in other countries as recorded in re ports 
and articles (first-hand study of jobs was not possible) from two points 
of view : (1) Is the advantage claimed realised in practice ? (2) Would 
this advantage obtain in Ireland? The Committee find no conclusive 
evidence of economy in cost but see that economies in time can be 
made. Improvement has been achieved, and more is possible, in the 
quality of fittings and components but not with respect to the totally 
pret abricated building as compared with one of normal construction. 
It is foreseen that the widespread introduction of prefabrication would 
tend to make traditional skilled crafts disappear. Working conditions 
would be improved but this cannot be a decisive factor unless results 
comparable with traditional methods are attained. Finally they state 
that for Ireland research and experiment can more profitably be 
directed to improving normal methods. 


Spons’ Architects and Builders Price Book, 1945. 
C. Young and B. Eugel. sm. 8vo. 273 pp. E. & 
1945- 

This is the seventy-second edition of this well-known standard work. 
The contents include conversion tables ; statement of cube cost of 
buildings of many types based on 1939 figures ; rough approximate 
estimates for work in various materials and for various parts of buildings 
such as staircases, etc. ; wages rates and grades ; labour and materials 
constants ; taking down and removing, etc., prices ; measured prices ; 
day work, et 


Edited by 
N. Spon. 


Fleming Bros. Pocket [Steel Work] Section Book. 12 mo. 
634 pp. 6th edition. 1944. 


Issued free by Bros. , 
49 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


Fleming 


This is a handy pocket book of steel work data, including the usual 
tables of safe loads and properties, also tables of inertia of plate girder 
parts, tables of eccentric loads on bolted, riveted and welded brackets 
with moduli tables and examples of application, foundation data, 
data on corrugated sheets and on welded members. All information 
is in accordance with B.S.S. and the latest codes. 


Brickwork for Apprentices, by F. C. 
Arnold. 


This is a thorough text-book for craftsmen by the senior instructor 
at the Northern Polytechnic. Although intended essentially for brick- 
lavers its wealth of technical detail makes it a work of interest to any 
architect or architectural student who is specially concerned in craft 
work : also the good details of flue, foundation, d.p.c., etc., 
are likely to be useful to students of architecture. 


Hodge. sm. 4to. 180 pp. 


London. 1945. 6s. 


construction 
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Review of Periodicals 
1944-45—III (continued) 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE, continued. 
BUILDING, 1945 Jan., p. 20: 
National registration. Article by A. C. Bossom, M.P., on Regist: ‘ion 
of architects in Britain and U.S. 
ALLIED ARTS 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1945 Feb., 
Industrial design : 1st of new series 





pp. 62-3 : 
** Design Review.” 

TEKNIsK TrpskrirT (Stockholm), 1945 Mar. 31, pp. 361— : 
Industrial design. Articles. Industrial goods and the cultur: of 
form, by S. I. Lind. The fostering of a sense of form in the max ine 
age, by Prof. C. Malmsten.  Illusd. 

___ Form Stockholm , 1945 No. 1, pp. : 
** During 100 years.” Article by Fl "Peiiliin on Swedish i: lus- 
trial art and successive Stockholm exhibitions. 


ARKITEKT (Istanbul), 1944 7-8, pp. 179-81 : 
Byzantine art and the birth of Gothic art. Article by Prof. J. Runciman. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 Jan., pp. 124-8: 
Experimental standardised office furniture. Exhibition by A. Lustig, 
sponsored by Look magazine. : 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 Mar., pp. 112-8: 
Chairs. Analysis of design of Windsor chair and modern counterparts 
in steel and ply etc. 


BUILDING (Generally) 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 Jan., pp. 129-36, 138, 140, 14: 
Post-war building techniques series. No. 1, Construction. New 
methods and their significance, inc]. large span roofs, prefab. concrete 
shell. 

Buitpinc, 1945 Mar., pp. 79-81 : 

Building standards in the U.S.S.R. by P. Belits-Geiman ; incl. details 
centreless arch of interlocking blocks and ‘‘ double-bend”’ ribbed 
vault constn. 

RoyYAL ENGINEERS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Mar., pp. 29-33: 
Building expedients : Iraq. Article by Col. E. M. E. Coghlan. 
or gypsum plaster or mud huts with arched roofs. 
trusses from scrap material. 


“ Juss ” 


Light-weight 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 Dec., pp. 58-67 : 
** Products for post-war plans.’ Classified notes on structural materials 
and systems, finishes, mechanical equipment, etc., available for post-war 
building in U.S. 


__ Pencit Pomnts, 1945 Jan., pp. 69-84 

Taking stock for the future. Notes ay F. G. Lopez on Bdg. materials 
and equipment now available or proposed for post-war bdg. Structure, 
fixings, finishes, atmospheric control, lighting, sanitation. 


ARCHITECTURAL Foru M; 1945 Jan., pp. 93-112; Feb., pp. 

* Building in one package.”’ Austin Co., one of greatest U. S. building 
concerns : organisation described. Illusd. by war-time industrial work. 
Building design problems outlined, particularly structures, walls, roofs, 
lighting, heating and ventilating large factories. Illusd. 

Jnu., Iysrrrurion oF MunicipaL AND County ENGINEERS, 1945 
Feb. 6, pp. 217-220: 
Work of the Building Research Station. 


STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 

BuILDER, 1945 Mar. 30, pp. os 
Mechanical soil stabilisation: recent developments in the science. 
Article by Raglan Squire [F.]._ Methods and plant. 

ENGINEERING NEws-REcoRD, 1944 Nov. 16, pp. 86-70 : 
Comparative test data on nail-and-pressure-glued plywood beams. 
Article by D. Countryman. 

ENGINEERING NeEws-REcorD, 1945 Feb. 22, pp. 64-6: 
Pioneer design in laminated wood I-beams, by S. B. Barnes. 
arches of 120-ft. span. 

ENGINEERING NeEws-RecorbD, 1944 .Vov. 
Roofs supported by air pressure. 
Div., N. York Univ., 


of 300-ft. span. 


Paper by R. Fitzmaurice. 





3-hinged 


30, pp. 71-4: 

Report by J. A. Wise, Engrg. Research 

on tests on 12-{ft. diam. model, proving feasibility 
Ir1isH BUILDER AND ENGINEER, 1945 Mar. 24, pp. 131-3 

Shell roofs : use of thin curved shells in large-span roofs. Paper to 

N. Ireland Assn. of I.C.E. by H. G. Cousins. Illusd. 
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.RCHITECTURAL DesIGN AND CoNnsTRUCTION, 1945 Mar., pp. 71-2: 
Clay block floor developed in U.S.A. 

ENCIL Ponts, 1945 January Building Product Facts inset : 
Floo: ng : red and white oak strip. Details. 

NGINEERING NeEws-REcoRD, 1945 Jan. 25, pp. 86-9: 
Recoaditioning concrete floors to carry heavy warehouse traffic. 

\RCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 Jan., pp. 107-9 : 
Mod.ilar design data for post-war metal windows. 
combinations. Time-saver standards. 

3YGGMASTAREN (Stockholm), 1945 No. 2, pp. 25-44 
Wincow joinery standards. Article with many detail a of sections, 
weatiering, ventilation, furniture, etc. Glossary of window terms. 

Voop, 1945 Mar., p. 67: 
Standard casement windows. Details and note of E.J.M.A. design. 
STRUCTURAL MECHANICS 

‘ONCRETE AND CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, 1945 Feb., pp. 23-4: 
Desi loads for buildings. Editorial on draft code. 
BUILDING APPARATUS 

iLLUsD. CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1945 Jan. 12, p. 38: 
Flying shores, good and bad. Article by R. V. Nc a 

BUILDER, 1945 April 6, pp. 275—: 


Standard window 


Illusd. 


Metal-faced shuttering. Illusd. article on ‘‘ Flexometal’’ ; metal- 
faced, ply core. 
BUILDING PRACTICE AND INDUSTRY 


\RCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 Mar., pp. 83-6 : 

Stabilising the construction industry. Article by T. S. Holden, 
President Dodge Corpn., reviewing proposals in Nat. Plg. Assn. Planning 
Pamphlet No. 41. 

BUILDER, 1945 April 6, pp. 276-9 : 

Post-war organisation of building. Paper by T. P. Bennett. 
organisation, employers-employee relationships, output, etc. 

BUILDER, 1945 Feb. 2, p. 99: 

Clerk of works : Note on legal aspect of functions, by W. T. Creswell, K.C. 
MATERIALS 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 Feb., pp. 139-44, °46, °50—: 

Post-war building techniques : Materials. Wood, ply, metals, masonry, 
plastics, paints, insulation mats. Illusd. notes. 

REVISTA DE ARQUITECTURA (Buenos Aires), 
Architectural uses of building materials. 
stone, brick, steel, R.c., etc. Well illusd. 

BuILvER, 1945 Feb. 23, pp. 155-6: 

New developments in building materials. 
Director of Urban Development, U.S. National Housing Agency. 
Aluminium, plastics, magnesium. Heating systems, sound transmission. 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER, 1944 Dec., pp. 492-502 : 
History of structural testing. Paper by A. G. 
M.1.Struct.E. Bibliog. 

PROCEEDINGS, RoyAu INsTITUTION oF G.B., 

19455 bp. 423-34 : 
The air we breathe in town and country. Paper by G. M. B. Dobson, 
F.R.S., and A. R. Meetham, M.A. Measurement of atmospheric 
pollution. 

TEKNISK TipskriFT (Stockholm), 1944 Oct. 21, pp. 1,205-17 : 
Humidity absorption and transmission in building materials. 
by Dr. C. H. Johannson. 

Woon, 1945 April, pp. 101-2 
Preservation of timbers. Dry rot, fungus prevention. 
lecture by B. Hickman, M.Sc., F.R.I.C. 

TimBER DEVELOPMENT ASSN. QUARTERLY 

yp. 10-12: 
Forest Products Research Laboratory. 
organisation. 

Woon, 1945 Feb., p. 3. 

The Italian beetle (Eploirapes). Description of insect and damage. 

Pencit Points, 1944 Dec., Building Products Facts supplt. : 

Wood preservatives. 

IN< ORPORATED AUCTIONEERS JNL., 1945 May, 337-40 ; 

Jnu., Royat Sanrrary INsTITuTE, 1945 April, pp. 55; 
Dry-rot in buildings and its prevention. Paper by W. 
D.Sc., of Forest Products Res. Lab. 

TRANS., ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING Socy., 1944 Dec., pp. 173—: 
Plastics in modern lighting fittings. Article by D. Starkie, Ph.D. 

Jnv., Royat InstiruTeE oF BriTIsH ARCHITECTS, 1945 Jan. -» Dp. 75-82 : 
Concrete : its appearance and durability. Paper at R.I.B.A ‘Archi, 
Science Board meeting by Dr. N. Davey, F.S.A., M.Inst.C.E., ‘of Bdg. 
Research Stn. Ilusd. (Feb. :) Discussion. 

Crvit ENGINEERING, 1945 Mar., pp. 53-5 : 

Permeability of concrete. Article by L. E. Hunter, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Waterproofing methods and materials. 


Labour 


1945 Feb.: 
Special no. on timber, 


Report by Jacob Crane, 


Pugsley, D.Sc., 


Vol. 32, Pt. 3, No. 149, 


Paper 


Extracts from 
REVIEW, 1945 Jan., 


Description of work and 


kK. Findlay, 
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ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Feb. 15, pp. 137-41 : 
Foamed slag hollow block: light-weight structural block character 
and use described by M. Gallai-Hatchard. Illusd. by example cottage 
in Somerset by C. J. Woodbridge and R. Riches. 
Country Lire, 1945 Mar. 16, pb. 461 
Making bricks by hand. Short artic fe a D. H. Robinson. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Jan. 25, p. 90: 
Acid-resisting paint. Note in Questions and Answers col. 
ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1945 Feb. 23, p. 206: 
Cement paint : what it is and how it works. 
Pencit Points, 1945 Mar., p. 105: 
Ultra-violet transmitting glass—aluminium metaphosphate glass. Note 
on Monsanto Chemical Co. product. 
TEKNISK TipskriIFT (Stockholm), 1944 April 29, pp. 5o0r-8: 
New materialsk—new methods. Article by engr. R. if yse ll, largely 
on use of metal pressings for housing, house equipment and vehicles. 


CONSTRUCTION, including STANDARDISATION, 

PREFABRICATION 

Jnu., Instn. oF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 1945 (pt. 1) Feb., 
Standardisation. Abstract of address by J. A. Harle, M.Sc. 
apparatus. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1945 Mar. 2, pp. 230-4, 240: 
Prefabrication. First article by R. V. Boughton in new series to 
** illustrate and explain all the best details and principles.” 

ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN AND ConstRucTIon, 1945 April, pp. 79-8 

BuitpinG, Mar., pp. 60-5 : 

French prefabrication. Detailed review of French prefab. 
at R.TB.A. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1945 April 20, pp. 426-32, 434: 
Smith’s building system, reviewed by R. V. Boughton in Prefabn. 
series No. 6. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1945 Mar. 23, pp. 311—: 
Uni-seco prefab. methods analysed by R. V. Boughton. 

Pencit Points, 1945 Mar. Building Products Facts Supplt. : 
Mineral-surfaced asphalt shingles (roofing tiles) 

ENGINEERING NeEws-RECORD, 1945 Jan. 11, pp. 140-1: 

Building sites stabilised with grout. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1945 
Walls and the pressure of liquids. 
Article by H. W. Newell. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 Jan., 
Modular design data for masonry. Standardisation with reference to 
bricks and brickwork. ‘Time-saver standards. 

BuILDER, 1945 Jan. 19, p. 60: 

‘I am a Moscow bricklayer.” Interview with P. Oslov, 
Soviet War News. Speed in building. 

ARCHITECTURAL DeEsIG¥ AND CONSTRUCTION, 1945 Jan., pp. 9-15: 
*¢ Simplified brick construction.” Article by F. Gollins [A.] on patented 
type of site-prefab. brick panels for house construction. — Illusd. 





Pp. 73-7 : 
Electrical 


exhibition 


April 6, pp. 372, -4: 
Design of tanks and reservoirs. 


pp. 102-5 : 


reptd. from 


ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1945 Feb. 23, pp. 202—: 
Reinforced brickwork. Article by F. M. Bowen, A. M ‘Ins t.C.E. 
ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News, 1945 April 13, pp. 25-6 : 


Brick facings : joint or point ? 
and quality of mortar. 
Jnu., Instn. oF MunicipAL AND County ENGINEERS, 1945 Jan. 2, 
pp. 165-73 : 

Vibrated concrete in theory and practice. 
M.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E. Illustrated. Bibliog. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER, 1945 Jan. : 
Fireproof concrete. Paper by A. V. Hussey (chemist). 

experiments by D.S.I.R. ; choice of materials, tests. 
ENGINEERING NeEws-REcorD, 1945 Mar. 22, pp. 109-10: 
Bolts in multiple-timber joints. Article by Engr. Ch. Mackintosh 
on ‘determination of bearing values. 
SANITARY SCIENCE AND EQUIPMENT 
Jnu., Royat Sanirary InstiruTe, 1945 April, pp. 65-84 : 
100 years’ progress in sanitation in Great Britain. Paper by H. C. 
Whitehead, late chairman, Water Pollution Board. Municipal 
sanitation, santy. legislation, sewage purification. 
ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News, 1945 Feb. 9, pp. 92-3 ; 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Mar. 8, pp. 196-7 ; 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, Mar., 
Buiiper, Feb. 9, p. 115: 
M. of W. prefabricated plumbing unit : illus. and description. 
Jnu., Roya Sanirary INstIruTE, 1945 April, pp. 91-4: 
Water supply : the pollution question. .Paper by J. N. Wood, genl. 
mangr., Sheffield Waterworks. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 Dec., pp. 12-14, 144-6: 
Water supply piping. Article by N. J. Rudder. 
JNu., Society OF ENGINEERS, 1944 July-Dec., pp. 150-67 


Artic le by E. Gunn on composition 


Paper by A. V. Dadlani, 


Summarises 





p. 69 ; 
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Research experiments and recommendations in connection with the 
freezing-up of water pipes. Paper by R. F. Power proposes provision 
of compressible linings to pipes. 

Jxu., Instrrution or Crvit ENGINEERS, 1945 Mar., pp. 5-34: 
Rural water supplies. Paper by S. R. Raffety. Types of supply, 
obligations of undertakers, costs, inspection, storage. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1945 Feb., pp. 37-9: 
Design of small sewage works.  Illusd. 

ELECTRICAL SUPERVISOR, 1945 Mar., pp. 145-51 : 

Distribution of electricity in London. Paper by E. J. Jesty, A.M.I.E.E., 
regrouping of authorities proposed. Notes on historical developt. 

BUILDER, 1945 Jan. 12, pp. 35-7 : 

Daylight in dwellings and schools. Letter by John Swarbrick. 

Penci Pornts, 1945 Feb., pp. 89-94: 
Fluorescent lighting for houses by F. G. Lopez. 
information. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Mar. 29, pp. 250-2, xxxvi ; 

HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER AND JOURNAL OF 

CONDITIONING, Mar., pp. 373-84 ; 

Jsvu., INstrrurion oF HEATING AND 

Mar.-Apl., pp. 12-34: 
Lessons derived from 20 years of heating and ventilating experience 
by Dr. Oscar Faber. H. and v. in Bank of England ; Earls Court 
Exhibition ; Queen’s Hotel, Leeds ; Dolphin Sq. flats ; Cambridge 
Guildhall ; Barrow Mental Hospl. Air filtration. 

PROCEEDINGS, RoyAt INstiTuTION oF G.B., Vol. 32, Pt. 2, No. 149, 

1945; pp. 482-503 : 
Warmth and comfort indoors. Paper by Sir Alfred Egerton, F.R.S. 
Heating, and ventilation history, standards, fuel economy, domestic 
water supply and use. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1945 Jan., pp. 71-7: 

** Flexible heating ” comp. for a small house basement incorporating 
heating plant. 

Jnv., Instn. oF HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 1944 .Nov.- 

Dec., pp. 206-33, 257: 
Unit heaters. Paper by G. L. Copping on unit heaters for space 
heating. Design, installation, control, examples of use illusd. 

Jxu., Instrrurion oF HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 

1945 Jan.-Feb., pp. 265-93: 
Unit heaters. Paper by E. A. Pearce, M.I.H.V.E., discussing trends 
in design and mfre. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BuILDER, 1945 April 6, pp. 367-8: 
Fuels and combustion. Article by A. B. Roberts. Comparison of 
solid and liquid fuels, chemistry of combustion, etc. 

ByYGGMASTAREN (Stockholm), 1945 No. 5, pp. 76-9: 

Humidity and heat insulation: do we pay enough attention to the 
influence of humidity on the thermal resistance of our building materials ? 

ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News, 1945 Feb. 9, p. 95: 

Prefabd. hot-water-supply unit, designed by Walter Segal for London 
and Counties Coke Assn. Illus. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER AND JOURNAL OF AIR 

ConpDITIONING, 1945 Feb., pp. 325-33: 
Research on hot-water heating in the U.S.A. 
Domestic room heating. 

Trans., LivERPOOL 

pp. 167-210 . 
Some notes on district heating installations by Paul G. Kaufmann, 
A.M.I.Mech.E. Costs, lay-out, efficiency, by-products. Bibliog. Illusd. 

Jnu., Royat Sanirary InstiTuTE, 1945 Jan., pp. 28-43: 

District heating and the smokeless city. Paper by D. V. H. Smith, 
consulting engr. Technical and economic considerations. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER AND JOURNAL OF AIR 

CONDITIONING, 1945 April, pp. 425-30 : 

District heating and the smokeless city, by D. V. H. Smith. Analysis 
of cost of house htg. by coal, gas, electy., dist. htg. 

NATIONAL BuILpDER, 1945 April, pp. 200-1 : 

** Heating laid on” : some notes on a Danish system of district htg., 
steam and hot water. 

Hem 1 SVERIGE, 1944 No. 6, pp. 750-9 : 

The open fire. Article by G. Lindberg illustrating 29 examples, inc. 
outdoor and “ porch ”’ fires. 

Ir1sH BurLDER AND ENGINEER, 1944 Dec. 2, p. 487: 

Design of turf grates. Open grates for peat. Illusd. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER AND JOURNAL OF 

CONDITIONING, 1945 Mar., pp. 369-73 : 

Air-sterilisation in the U.S.A.: the control of air-borne infection. 
Paper by C. Tasker. 

Jnu., Royau Sanrrary Institute, 1945 April, pp. 100-112: 
Ventilation of dwellings. Papers by T. Bedford, D.Sc., of Ind. Health 
Res. Bd., and J. G. Wilson, M.D., M.O.H., Cardiff. Bedford on 
scientific analysis of ventn. conditions ; Wilson on physiological factors. 


Tech. and design 


AIR- 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


Article by C. Tasker. 


ENGINEERING Society, Vol. LXV (1944), 


AIR- 
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ByGGMASTAREN (Stockholm), 1944 No. 24, pp. 444-5: 
Determination of humidity in external walls, by C. H. Johanssor and 
U. Fernlund. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1945 April, pp. 184, 8, 194, 200: 
Television. Note on progress and home use. 

PROOFING, including ACOUSTICS 

ENGINEERING NeEws-REcorp, 1944 Dec. 28, pp. 78-9: 

Buildings for inflammable atmospheres. Designs for reducing fire 
risks in small timber bdgs. to eliminate pockets where explosive »ases 
and dusts can collect. 

ByGGMASTAREN (Stockholm), 1945 No. 5, pp. 76-9: 

Damp and heat insulation properties of materials. Article by G, 
Hobohm. 

Jnu. R.LB.A., 1945 Feb., pp. 97-9: 

Thermal insulation in buildings. Paper by A. F. Dufton, of ‘dg. 
Research Stn. Llusd. 
Civit ENGINEERING, 1945 Jan., pp. 12-16: 
Report on the design of earthquake-resisting buildings to Argentine 
Engineers’ Congress, 1942. From La Ingenieria, 1944 May. 
Ir1sH BumLpER, 1945 Feb. 24, p. 89 ; Mar. 24, pp. 136-7: 
Sound insulation : art. by J. C. Costello, with tables. 
ARCHITECT AND BurLpinG News, 1945 April 27, pp. 60-1 ; 
BuiLDER, April 27, pp. 335-6: 
Noise and town-planning. Paper by Hope Bagenal. 
AMERICAN Ciry, 1944 Dec., p. 97: 
** Making war on rats.” Short article. 
A.R.P., WAR DAMAGE (including REPAIR) 

Jnu., Roya Society or Arts, 1945 April 27, pp. 261-75 : 
Camouflage for the protection of civil factories and its application to 
peace-time purposes. Paper by Wing-Cdr. T. R. Cave-Brown-Cave, 
Director of Camouflage, Min. Home Security. 

PROCEEDINGS, Royat InstituTION oF G.B., Vol. 32, Pt. 3, No. 149, 

1945, pp. 538-48 : 

The preservation of museum objects in war-time. 
Plenderleith, Deputy Keeper, Res. Lab. Brit. Mus. 
Journal, R.I.B.A., 1945 Mar., pp. 132-3: 
Historic buildings and enemy action in England. Paper to Soc, 
Antiquaries by B. H. St. J. O’Neil, of Ancient Monts. Dept., M.O.W. 

Illusd. 

Jnu., Instrrurion oF Civit ENGINEERS, 1945 Feb., pp. 188-97 : 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge : temporary repairs to war-damaged 
river span. Paper by E. K. Bridge. Illusd. 

Jnu. R.I.B.A., 1945 Feb., pp. 105-8 : 

Monuments of Central Italy. Fourth rept. from Civil Affairs Dept. 
of War Office.  Illusd. 

BuRLINGTON MAGAZINE, 1945 Feb., pp. 35-9, pl. I, IT: 

The Campc Santo of Pisa now. War Office report on buildings and 
Benozzo Gozzoli frescoes. Illusd. 

ARCHITECTURAL REviEw, 1945 Feb., pp. 60-1: 

War damage, Viterbo : illusd. Report and illus. from War Office. 

BuILDER, 1945 Mar. 16, pp. 217-20 ; 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER, Feb., pp. 77-92: 

Repair of bomb-damaged buildings. Paper to Structural Engincers 
by S. B. Hamiltcn, of Bdg. Res. Stn. 

BuILDeR, 1945 Mar. 23, p. 230: 

War damage repairs in the London area: joint memo. of R.I.B.A. 
and C.S.1. (Jan.) and letter from Chairman of W.D. Commission. 

BuILDER, 1945 May 4, pp. 358-9: 

Repair of war damage. Lecture by Sir M. Eve, Chairman of W.D. 
Commission, on procedure and progress in payment of claims. 
ARCHITECTURAL CHRONICLE (Moscow), 1944 June-July (Nos. 6-7), 
pp. 13-15: 
Use of structural debris for reconstruction works. Note on proposed 
competition for solutions to problems of use of materials and organisation 
of works. 

ARCHITECTURE CHRONICLE (Moscow) (Vo. 8), 1944 Aug., pp. 1-7: 
Reconstruction of towns and structures ruined by the enemy. Notes 
on Dnieper Dam ; Stalin Factory, Novo-Kramatorsk. 

OrrictIAL ARCHITECT, 1945 Feb., pp. 76-81 : 

Reconstruction of Smolensk. Article by G. Holtz, member U.S.5.R. 
Acad. Arch.  Illusd. 
ENGINEERING 

PARTHENON, 1945 April, pp. 106-10 : 

The Thames Barrage proposals described by J. H. O. Bunge.  Illusd. 

Pencit Pornts, 1945 fan., pp. 59-68 : 
Watts Bar, T.V.A. : dam, power station. 
completed during war. Fully /illusd. 
TOPOGRAPHY 

Country Lire, 1944 Jan. 26, pp. 156-9 ; Feb. 9, p. 252: 
Lewes : No. 11 in Old towns revisited series, by W. E. Barber. 


Paper by H. J. 


The largest T.V.A. project 


Illusd. 
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Aus ist 1945 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
Fel. 9 :) Old houses of Lewes : letter and woodcuts. 
‘ounTRY Lire, 1945 April 13, pp. 634-6: 
Nor .amptonshire. Descriptive article by R. T. Lang. 
‘OUNTRY LiFE, 1945 April 20, pp. 678-81 : 
Ricl.nond, capital of Swaledale. Article by G. B. Wood. _ Illusd. 


‘ouNTRY LiFe, 1945 Mar. 9, pp. 420-3: 
New ort, Rhode Island, U.S.A., described by Hamilton Kerr, M.P. 
Illus i. 
lask (N. York), No. 6, Winter 1944-5, pp. 11-27: . 
Cali ornia Special No. Articles: ‘‘ What Californians can do” ; 
Pro' lems of regional planning—Central Valley and Columbia River 
Basi. projects for dams and irrigation ; Rural housing and resettlement ; 
the * business” of housing in California ; Los Angeles: article on 
hist’ rical growth. 

JNL., CHARTERED* SURVEYORS’ InstITUTION, 1945 Feb., pp. 332-40: 
~~ m of Ordnance Survey post-war maps. Memo. of ‘observations 
by the Council of the C.S.T. 


PLANNING, RECONSTRUCTION 
Sociological) 

CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE, 1944 Dec., pp. 20-2, 42: 

“ Comments on planetary reconstruction,” by Neutra. Programme of 

world-wide physical reconstn. Illusd. by Neutra projects. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
PLAN (Schweiz. Zeitschrift fiir Landes-, Regional- und Orts- 

planung, Ziirich), 1945 Jan.-Feb., pp. 1-19: 

Special No. on non-Swiss planning. Articles on T.P. in Sweden and 

in England ; latter survey of t.p. problems and abstract of Barlow, 

Scott and Uthwatt Repts. by P. Triidinger. 
JNL., CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 

April, pp. 72-80 : 

- 1 utilisation in Scotland. 
. Officer, Dept. Agric. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Mar. 22, pp. 223-5: 

Irish planning exhibition, Dublin, described and ‘illusd. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 May 10, pp. 349-52: 

Planning progress in Wales. Article by C. Williams Ellis. 
PLAN: Revue Suisse D’URBANISME (Ziirich), 1945 

bp. 33-8: 

fown and country planning in Turkey. Article by Dr. E. Egli. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 April 26, pp. 323-4: 

Town planning and architecture in W. Africa. Rept. 

Maxwell Fry, T.P. Adviser to the Resident Minister. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Feb. 8, pp. 115-26, xxxvi : 

Town and Country Planning Act, 1944. Abstract and annotation by 

J. B. Wikeley, A.M.Inst.C.E., barrister. 

AMERICAN City, 1945 April, pp. 65-7 

The British Town and Country Planning Act. Interview with Minister 

of IT. & C.P. by Jacob Crane. Reported as questions and answers. 
PLAN: Revue SutssE D’URBANISME (Ziirich), 1945 Mar.-April, 

pp. 29-32: 

Town planning legislation in France, by E. 
to law of 1941. 

Jnu., Town PLanninc Institute, 1945 Jan.-Feb., pp. 59-63 : 
“ Better training for the town planner.”’ Paper by G. Cozen. Spatial 
planning and its affinities. 

Jnu., Lypian InstiruTE oF ARCHITECTS, 1944 Nov., pp. 21-4 
The architect’s sphere in town planning. Paper by Claude Bate xy [A.]. 


(Physical and 


Scottish Suppt., 1945 
Paper by T. B. Manson, Chief Land 


Mar.-April, 
Illusd. 


of talk by 


Virieux. Chiefly reference 


PLAN: Revue SuissE D’URBANISME (Ziirich), 1945 Mar.-April, 
bp. 39-4r : ne ne a . 
The task and methods of regional planning in the U.S.S.R. Article 
by H. Schmidt. Illusd. 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Mar. 29, pp. 241-4: 
Planning for action by Gordon Stephenson: extensive 
Lilienthal’s T.V.A. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1945 Mar., pp. 205-12 : 

Greater London Plan, 1944. Abstract of Abercrombie report. 

ARCHL. DEsIGN AND CONSTRN., 1945 Jan., pp. 16-17 ; 

JNu., CHARTERED SurvEyoRS’ INstTITUTION, 1945 Jan., pp. 278-86 ; 

Jnu., Town PLanninc INstirurte, » Jan. -Feb., 64-8 ; 

OrrFictAL ARCHITECT, Jan., 26-7 
Greater London Plan, 1944: summary. 

Jnu., Town PLanninc Institute, 1945 Mar.-April, pp. 92-108 : 
Merseyside : an outline plan for a region. Paper by F. L. Thompson, 
Town-plg. Consultant for Merseyside Plan. Digest of Report. 

BuiLpinG, 1945 April, pp. 94-5 ; 

NATIONAL BuiLpEr, Apl., 196-7 ; 


review of 


OrtrLt. Arcnt., Apl., 182-93: 
M. seyside Plen, ty F. Longstreth Thompson. (BLpc.:) Review by 


Sin Cherics Reilly. 


(To be concluded) 
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Accessions to the Library 
1944-45—III 


Owing to the urgent need to economise space this list now records only new 
publications, excepting old publications having reference to current demands, 
e.g. on planning and topography. The others are summarised at end under 


** Older Works.” 


For economy of space the following also are now generally excluded from the 
list : (1) Year-books, lists of members, Gc. ; (2) extracts from periodicals, and 
reprints of periodical articles already noted in the REVIEW OF PERIODICALS ; 
(3) Government leaflets of slight or transitory interest. Full particulars are 
available in the library. 


Books presented by the publishers for review marked R. 
Books purchased marked e. 
* Books of which there is at least one copy in the Loan Library. 
ARCHITECTURE 
VITRUVIUS E.W. 72 : 013 (45) 


De architectura. [Italian.] 

I dieci libri dell’architettvra di M Vitrvvio tradvtti et commentati 
da Monsignor Barbaro &c. Con due tauole, Ge. 1556: 

Russian trans. Desiat’ knig ob arkhitekture Vitruviia, 
tariem Daniele Barbaro. 

S prilozheniem traktata Dzhuzeppe [Giuseppe] Sal’viati 0 sposobe 
tochnogo vycherchivaniia Ioniiskoi voliuty [method of designing Ionic 
volutes]. 

Perevod [translated] A.I. Venediktova, V. P. Zubova i Petrovskogo 
[-ki]. Vstupitel’naia stat’ia i primechaniia [introd. and notes] V. P. 


s kommen- 


Zubova. (Klassiki teorii [classics of the theory] arkhitektury. 
A. G. Gabrichevskogo [-ki] [gen. ed.].—Daniele Barbaro. Kom- 
mentarii Gc.) 

133”. xxviii + 478 pp. + pl. + folding pl. Moscow : 


° 


Izdatel’stvo Vsesoiuznoi Akademii Gc. 1938. 
Presented by the Academy of Architecture, through M. Victor Vesnin. 
Original Italian ed. 1556 in Library. 


THEORY 
Epwarps (A. TrysTan) 
72.01 
*Architectural style : 
*New ed. Style and composition in architecture. 
of the canon of number, punctuation and inflection. 
74”. 177 incl. xi pp. text illus. 
1944 [1945]. 7s. 6d. 
ist ed., [1926], in Library. 


An exposition 


Lond. : Tiranti. 
Presented, R. & P. 


72.01 
72 
*Good and bad manners in architecture : 


*New ed. Good & bad Ge. 
7)”. xv +176 pp. + pls. textillus. Lond. : Tiranti. 
1944. [1945]. 8s. Gd. Presented, R. & P. 
ist ed., 1924, in Library. 


72.018 

ALEXEEV [ALEKSEEV] (S. S.), TEPLov (B. M.) and SHEVAREV (P. A.) 

Tsvetovedenie dlia arkhitektorov. Utverzhdeno GUUZ NKTP 

SSSR @c.—Colour in architecture. Approved by the Central Ad- 

ministration for Educational Institutions at the People’s Commissariat 
for Heavy Industry Ge. 

83”. 159 pp. + pls. text ill. Moscow & Leningrad : 

Gonti. 1938. 

lish Department, VORS. 






if ‘oronkov, E 


Presented by Mr. K. 


HISTORY 
FRENKLEY (ALEXANDER) 72.03 (44) (084) 
Stones of glory—stones of France. “A pictorial se que nce of French 
architectural monuments. we and phots. by A— F 


gh” x 8”. xxxii + (i) pp. + 140 pls. (backe d). New York : 
lapeiniconall Univ. Press. [1944.] ($6.) P. 

; me 72.03 (47) 

AKADEMITA ARKHITEKTURY S.S.S.R.: KABINET Trortr 1 ISTORII 


ARKHITEKTURY 
Pamiatniki [monuments] Russkoi arkhitektury. 
Vols. i & iii only, each with one pt. only. Pokrov na Nerli, xii 
bek [century] ; Ts. Vozneseniia v Kolomenskom, xvi bek, part titles. 
each pfo. 15}”. text and pls. Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe 
Arkhitekturnoe Izdatel’stvo Akademii @c. 1941, 1941 (in MS.—42). 
Presented by the Academy of Architecture, through M. Victor Vesnin. 
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72.03 (47 L) + 711.4 (47 L) 
LENINGRADSKII GORODSKOI SOVET DEPpUTATOV TRUDIASHCHIKHSIA 
ISPOLNITEL’NY!I [EXECUTIVE] KomIret, name facing title 

Leningrad. (Arkhitekturno-Planirovochnoe Upravlenie [Adminis- 

tration], name facing imprint. A— -Planirovochyi Obzor Razvitiia 

Goroda, name following title-page and on back.) [N. V. Baranov and 
others, eds. Contributions by S. M. Zemtsov and others. } 

13}?”. incase. 403 pp. + pl. Leningrad & Moscow: 

Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo “ Iskusstvo.” 1943. 

Presented by the Committee. 


LrezHava (G. 1.) and Dzuanpiert (M. I.) 72.03 (47 S) 
Arkhitektura svanetii [architecture of Svanetie]. 
12”, 75 pp. + pls. [Moscow :] Izdatel’stvo Vsesoiuznoi 
Akademii Arkhitektury. 1938. 


Presented by the Academy of Architecture, through M. Victor Vesnin. 
72-03 
CaROLINA ArT AssociaTION for CHARLESTON 
COMMITTEE, Charleston, S. Carolina 
This is Charleston. A survey of the architectural heritage of a unique 
American city undertaken by the C— C— S— C—. Text by S. G. 
Stoney. Revised from the reports Gc. 


(73 Cha) : 902.6 
Civic SERVICES 


g”. xiill (xv—2) + 141 pp. incl. maps. text illus. Charleston : 

the Assn. 1944. 

Presented by Mr. Anthony Minoprio [F.]. 

Tact (BRUNO) 72.03 : 711.433 


Die Stadtkrone. 
Adolf Behne. 


of". 14! 


72.0! 
Mit beitragen von Paul Scheerbart, Erich Baron, 


pp. incl. pls., some mounted. text illus. 
Jena : Diederichs. 1919. 
Presented by the Town and Country Planning Association. 
AKADEMIIA ARKHITEKTURY S.S.S.R. 
Arkhitektura drevnego mira [ancient world]. V. 
and others, editors. 


(143—2 


72.032 


N. Vladimirova 


(Vseobshchaia istoriia arkhitektury series. D. E. Arkina and 
others, gen. eds. 1.) 

10}” x 8”. 203 + (i) pp. + pls. text illus. Moscow : 

Izdatel’stvo Akademii Gc. 1944. 


Presented by the Academy of Architecture, through M. Victor Vesnin. 


DRAWING 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 69 (083.74) 
Bis. : 
shelved separately 
72.064.088 
*r192: Architectural and building drawing office practice. 


11” x 84”. 31 pp. 1944. 5s. 


ARCHITECTURAL VOCATION, PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE ; 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Brown (S. T.) Inf. file 72.07 : 352] 62 + 333.08 [72.08 + 711 

The Municipal engineer and surveyor. His relation to architecture 
and town planning. (From The Surveyor. Apl. 20.) 

extract. 12%”. 1945. 

Inf. file 72.07 : 325.3 : 354 

CoLoNIAL OFFICE - 711.07 : 325.3 : 354 


His Majesty’s Colonial Service. Information regarding the colonial 
engineering service together with appointments for architects and 
town planners. (Colonial service recruitment No. 10. Pre-war 
regulations, oblique-printed. 

93”. 54 pp. [Lond.] 1945. Presented. 
Davies (B. PRICE) 72.08 : 34 

*Building laws, byelaws and regulations. 

*Revised ed. [1st ed. 1938 reprint with interspersed matter on 
blanks. | 

[1938], 


Presented by the Author [F.], & P. (2). 
BA) 


8 pp. Cardiff : Bldg. Estimator Pubns. 
1944. £1 10s. 
BuENOS AtReEs city: MUNICIPALIDAD 72.08 : 34 (82 

Codigo de la edificacion. Gc. 

11” x 82”. strung binding. (x 


439 


+ xvii + xvi + 221 pp. 
[Buenos Aires.] 1944. 
Presented by Setior C. B. Rocco Perna, joint editor, through Mr. H. G. 
Hauratt, Buenos Aires representative of the British Council. 

Inf. file 72.08 : 347.25 

INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON RENT CONTROL (MINISTRY 


oF HEALTH and ScoTLAND: DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR 
SCOTLAND) 
Report Gc. (Cmd. 6621.) (‘‘ Ridley ’’ report.) 
g?”. 63 pp. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1945. 1s. Presented. 
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Inf. file 72.083.2 : 72.083.121 [699.895 : 72.625.1] 

Ministry OF HEALTH 728 : 69. 59.2 

Ministry of Works Form of Prime Cost Contract for use of g: ups, 
(Circular 64/45. 

leaflet. dupl. typescript. 8?” « 7”. 

Enclosing M. or W. Form of p.c. contract. 

Inf. file 72.083.2 : 72.083.121 [699.895 : 72.0.25.1] 

MINISTRY OF WoRKS 728 : 69..:59.2 

M— of W— Form of Prime Cost Contract as agreed with the Mi. istry 

of Health, . for the repair of war damage to dwellings. rm 

MOW/PC/2.) (Feb.) 


1945. K. (2), 


of” x 7#”. 10 pp. 1945. R. (2). 
PautMER (H. S.) 72.0 
*The Law of arbitration and awards. 
Suppt. (including the Arbitration Act, 1934), 1935.  P. 
(To be continued) 


Correspondence 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
College of Arts and Crafts, 
Margaret Street, Birmingham, 
School of Architecture. 2.8.45. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A. 

DEAR S1r,—It has been amusing to read in the current nuinber 
of the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL a sort of pre-view of the ‘* pronuncia- 
mento ”’ prepared by Professor Budden and certain fellow con- 
spirators on the B.O.E., and shortly to be launched on the 
profession, quite in the best manner of Spain. 

Shades of Gropius and a counter revolution. Perhaps luckily 
in these days of utilitarian furniture so many special,** chairs ” 
will continue to remain an order. Meanwhile the return of the 
whole-time teacher is to be the evil policy and the social values 
of a University stressed. Paper architecture taught by theorists 
—Professor Budden lacks realism, he is academic, architecture 
to him seems hydraheaded, the more physical facts of building 
not important. Professor Gropius (and followers) may seem to 
have exaggerated the latter, Professor Budden more than out- 
weighs him, while his comparison with the doctor’s training is 
irrelevant. 

Some of us consider that a middle way is possible and would 
define a school of architecture as a place where the men who 
will in future write specifications will have a chance of under- 
standing what is specified. By such means helping to close the 
gap between the architect on the one hand and the craftsman and 
tradesman on the other, so making their buildings coherent, 
even achieving a sense of style. Art Schools and Technical 
Colleges, if reorganised, seem nearer to this ideal than the Junior 
Universities. 

Professor Budden and colleagues seem to prefer the Ivory 
Tower. 

Yours faithfully, 
GeorGeE DrysbDA_e [F.]. 


Professor Budden writes in reply : 
14.8.45. 
The Editor, THE JouRNAL, R.I.B.A. 

Str,—-Mr. Drysdale has been good enough to let me see in advance a 
copy of his letter of August 2. I would confine myself to making these 
observations on it: 

Whilst Mr. Drysdale may be entitled to regard me as “* academic,” 
lacking{in “‘realism,”’ and the victim ofa ‘‘hydraheaded” illusion, he is not 
entitled to attribute to me opinions which I do not hold. In the course 
of his letter he asserts that I consider ‘‘ the mere physical facts of build- 
ing’? to be unimportant. This is not so. On the contrary, I believe. as 
every architect must, that these facts are fundamental and that their 
systematic exposition and demonstration is one of the primary functions 
of architectural education. No other conclusion could, I submit, 
reasonably be drawn from my paper. In it I urged that chairs should be 
established in the subjects of construction and of building science and 
that a full-time demonstrator of building processes and craftwork should 
be appointed to the staff of every Recognised School. 

Yours, etc., 
LIONEL B. BuDDE) 
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6 Old Bailey, E.C.4. 
To th Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 28.7.45. 

De x Sir,—Professor Budden in his Paper of 19 June strongly 
conde nned our ancient system of “‘Articled Pupils and Apprentices,’ 
and supported his argument by stating that these pupils were “ the 
least ortunate of the recruits ” and that because their parents lacked 
the means to send them to recognised schools of architecture therefore 
the y ung recruits had, faute de mieux, to seek an entrance to our pro- 
fessior by way of articled pupilage. Then when the “ unfortunate ” 
articl: d pupil sought to take the Institute’s advice in the form of evening 
classes Professor Budden questioned whether the Institute had not done 
too nich to encourage the number of evening classes available to these 
“ unfortunates.” 

Prc.essor Budden at the end of his interesting Paper then, I think, 
took .n entirely new line in this ancient controversy of ‘* pupilage 
versus schools.”” He seemed to me to infer that as increasing numbers 
of school-trained architects became experienced private practitioners 
then, ‘pso facto, these new practitioners would deprecate the ‘‘ pupilage ” 
system in their own offices to the advantage of the “ schools.” But 
Professor Budden gave ample proof in his Paper, if any proof were 
needed, that the “ schools’ are producing liberal-minded and most 
able practitioners and when I see, every day as I do, our articled pupil 
working alongside his able ‘‘ schools” trained practitioner I think 
how fortunate that pupil is to be able to look over and assist his master’s 
work and receive advice and encouragement on his own evening class- 
work. Furthermore, parents and guardians of pupils may themselves 
have been pupils and apprentices and although not lacking the means 
for “* schools” may prefer their children to be articled to a firm of 
architects in order that they can ac quire an early association with the 
building craftsmen and office routine. 

I conclude, therefore, that although the rise to power of the 
“schools ”? system of architectural education has been and will continue 
to be of immense advantage to the profession, yet the ancient 
“ pupilage *” system may safely be permitted in a large city where a 
satisfactory technical library and evening classes are available. As a 
short term view I suggest that every form of good architectural educa- 
tion will now be required in order to cope with the re-training of those 
returning to their profession and for numbers of young recruits 
attracted by the prospect of unlimited new building work. 

Yours faithfully, 
Norman O. SEARLE [A.]. 


ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS AND 
R.E. COMMISSIONS 
The War Office, 
Hobart House, 
—_— S.E.1. 

SIR, 7-45. 

Nomination of Members and Students of Professional 

Institutions for Service in the Royal Engineers. 

I am directed to inform you that there is at present a shortage 
of officers and potential officers in the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
in particular the following branches will be exceptionally hard 
hit by the demobilisation of Age and Service Groups :— 

1. Field and Lines of Communications Units. Officers with knowledge 
and experience of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering, 
Mechanical Equipment and Civil Engineering, Architects, 
Surveyors, Builders, Contractors, etc., are required. 

2. Transportation. Including those with experience in Railway 
Construction or track maintenance, locomotive operating 
Mechanical Workshops and Marine Engineering. 

3. Movement Control. Including those with knowledge of railway 
transport and loading and embarking of personnel, i.e., 
those with experience of tourist agencies, such as ‘* Cooks 
Tours,”’ etc. 

Personnel with limited knowledge of the foregoing may attend 
courses after commissioning to bring them up to the required 
standard. 

It will be greatly appreciated if you have members or students 
f your Institution, who are not already serving, desirous of 
consideration for commissions in the Royal Engineers, either 
through the Army Officers’ Emergency Reserve, or after O.C.T.U. 
training through the ranks, that they may submit their names and 
particulars through your Institution to :—The Under-Secretary 
of State, The War Office, A.G.7 (L), Hobart House, Grosvenor 
Place, S.W.1 

On completion of the necessary application forms, suitable 
andidates under 25 years of age may be offered the opportunity 
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of Special Enlistment as a Pioneer Student R.E. (see ‘‘ Note ”’ 
attached) and those over 25 years of age would have an interview 
arranged for them with a War Office Selection Board, in order 
to ascertain under which category they could most suitably be 
employed. Qualifications, experience and age determine 
whether a candidate may be recommended for one of the 
following :— 


1. An Immediate Emergency Commission through the Army 
Officers Emergency Reserve. 
2. Direct entry into an R.E. Officer Cadet Training Unit, after 


Primary Training and Pre O.C.T.U. Training. 
3. Special enlistment as a Pioneer Student R.E. 

However, should applicants prefer to discuss their personal 
queries with this branch regarding their entry into the Corps of 
Royal Engineers, we shall be pleased to interview them at Room 
311, Hobart House. Applicants are requested to write in for an 
appointment giving a few days’ notice. 

Any assistance you may be able to give us in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
G. CricHTton MITCHELL, 
for Director of Organisation. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE ON SPECIAL ENLISTMENT 
OF ‘**‘ PIONEER STUDENTS” R.E 
Introduction 

At present, all youths called up to the Army by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service are posted to a Primary Training Wing of 
the General Service Corps, where they are given six weeks of ele- 
mentary training that is common to all Arms of the Service. During 
this period of Primary Training they are given tests by Military Testing 
Officers and as a result of observations recommendations are made 
for their future employment in the Army, bearing in mind, of course, 
any experience they may have had in civil life. It should be remem- 
bered here, that it is not always possible for a man to be given employ- 
ment in the Army similar to that which he had in civil life and that it 
is sometimes necessary to train him for work in the Army for which 
there is a shortage of skilled personnel. 

There is, however, a scheme whereby selected volunteers likely 
to make officers after suitable training (these are known as “ Pioneer 
Students ”’) may be enlisted for direct posting to the er ps of Royal 
Engineers on comple tion of their Primary Training, the object being to 
provide the Corps with an intake of young men of potential officer 
standard who had embarked on an engineering or similar career prior 
to being called up, and who should therefore find little difficulty in 
assimilating R.E. training. 


The ** Pioneer Student’ 

On completion of Primary Training, the Pioneer Student proceeds 
to a Training Battalion R.E., where he undergoes three months’ Corps 
Training in the duties which the trained Sapper is required to carry 
out, viz., the construction of Field Defences, Demolitions, Water 
Supply, Bridging, etc. He receives exactly the same training and 
carries out the same duties as all other Sappers, and no distinction 
is made between volunteers and normal recruits who have been 
allocated to the Royal Engineers on the recommendation of the Military 
Testing Officers. 

Officer Cadet Training 

Selection for training at the R.E. O.C.T.U. depends entirely on 
receiving a satisfactory recommendation by the Officer Commanding 
the Training Battalion, R.E., and a successful interview by a War 
Office Selection Board on completion of Corps Training. 

In the event of a candidate failing to obtain a satisfactory recom- 
mendation from his Commanding Officer, or if he is unsuccessful 
when undergoing interview with the War Office Selection Board (e.g. 
for reasons of immaturity), he will be retained for service in the ranks. 
He may, however, after a further period of service amounting to not 
less than three months, submit a further application for re-interview 
and reconsideration of his case. 

It is emphasised that technical qualifications alone are not sufficient 
to justify Commissioned Rank, as ability to lead others, initiative, zeal 
and efficiency, have also to be taken into consideration. (At present 
the duration of Pre O.C.T.U. and O.C.T.U. training at the R.E. 
O.C.T.U. is approximately 38 weeks.) 

Conditions to be Fulfilled in order to Qualify for Special Enlistment 
(i) The minimum age for special enlistment as Pioneer Student 
is 174 years. 
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ii) No maximum age limit is laid down, but volunteers should NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUN SIL - " 
preferably be under 25 years of age, and of Army Medical 3 JULY, 1945 \: 
Grading At to Ag inclusive. : Ele ti 

iii) Candidates must be of School Certificate Standard with a British Standard Specifications a 
credit in Mathematics, and must be able to produce evidence On the recommendation of the Co-ordinating Committee the sia 
that they intended to enter the Engineering (or Allied) Standard Specifications Committee, the Council have informe: th Ele ti 
profession. Either a Full-time Course at a University or British Standards Institution that representatives of the R.1/.'}.A4 e° 
Technical College in which the Student is reading for a on Committees of the B.S.I. are appointed solely to assist in tl re- = 
Decree of Diploma in the Profession, or alternatively, appren- paration of British standards and are not authorised to represe the Rei ve 
ticeship to a Chartered Engineer, Architect, Surveyor, etc., R.I.B.A. on matters relating to their use and special appli: tion Te 
will be regarded as satisfactory in the latter instance. and that questions affecting the policy of the R.I.B.A. should 1 be + 

iv) If employed, the Employer’s consent to release is necessary. addressed to individual representatives but to the R.I.B.A. \e 

v) Enlistment is for the duration of the present emergency Bye-laws of the Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scoi ind Res 51 
and nor for a fixed period as in the case ofa Regular Engage- The Council formally approved certain amendments to the e- The 
ment. laws of the Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. t 

Application Prime Cost Contract for Use in the Repair of War Dama:e A ppli 
Application is made in the first instance to: The Council considered a draft Form of Prime Cost Contra: for B 
Phe Under-Secretary of State for War, Use in the Repair of War Damage which had been prepared the The 
Che War Office, A.G. 7 (L), Joint Contracts Tribunal and in order to avoid undue delay in pub- \s 
Hobart House, lication it was agreed that the Practice Committee be authori to ; 
Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, deal with the matter on behalf of the Executive Committee an‘: the 
where the necessary application form will be supplied on request. Council. 
Note (1) Owing to the number of candidates, it is regretted that Electrical Signs on Buildings 
personal interviews cannot be granted at the War Office The Town and Country Planning Committee have been ask: d to 
. with regard to individual applications. ; ; consider a suggestion received from the Electrical Sign Maniifac- 
Note (2) In the event of a candidate receiving a Call-up notice turers’ Association on the subject of improving the standard of elec- Disc 
Form N.S.12.4) under the National Service Acts at any trical signs for post-war use and the need for designing modern builings | '94 
time whilst his ipplic ation is under consideration by the 4g incorporate neon and other lighting fittings instead of leaving ‘hem | 
se eg -“ ee - — - ~ to — to be fixed haphazard after the building has been erected. | Lipson 
instructed, but he should notily the ir ice AAG.7 4 . 
IMMEDIATELT of the unit to which he hes to report TURCte Lectures | ee : FINDLA 
3 . The Public Relations Committee and Officers of the Bo of ‘ 
and on what date. On receipt of such information, every Neulitiactueall Baneats hia: Wane: abcd Gila arake in the. Gee LAURIE 
endeavour will be made to allocate the candidate to the ‘7c tectutlal Eé@ucation have been asked’ to collaborate in tie pre 7 Meyer 
Hineah Badineess on <comoleten of Panure Trani paration of a detailed programme of lectures intended to hel 
NC S I S> ; + me i ; . : ; 
sideask Wie catnk te anneal. younger me mbers of the profession in the sphere of professional practi €. 
oe Assessors’ Fees in Competitions for the Development of Anel 
‘aie i Housing Estates 1945. 
Obituar The Council approved a suggested Scale of Fees for the guidance — + 
y of Assessors appointed in connection with competitions for the devclop- accords 
HENRY Vv. ASHLEY [F.] a € — Ss. Cope of the suggested Scale will be av: ble polite 
. b . or Assessors who art appointed for this type of competition. MIM 
We regret to record the death, at the age of 72, of Mr. H. V. Council for Education in Appreciation of Physical Environ- not tat 
Ashley [F.], Architect with his partner Mr. Winton Newman ment The 
ot the Mason Peac e Mem rl il, London. Mr. Ashley took a The Council have made a grant ol 4,10 to the C.E.A.P.E. 
prominent part in R.I.B.A. affairs and served on the Council Map Symbols for Social Surveys 
and many Institute committees. He Was vice-president, 1929-31. On the recommendation of the Architectural Science Board, the DAVIES 
We hope to publish a full memoir in the next issue of the JouRNAL, Council decided to ask the British Standards Institution to consider th St 
‘ preparation of a British standard for map symbols for social surveys. Pr 
MARY NOEL ROBINSON, B.A. [A.] R.I.B.A. Houston Maintenance Scholarship Osman 
F. Austin Child [4.] writes : A scholarship of £100 per annum was awarded to Mr. H. W. D Ke 
It is a privilege for me to record this brief appreciation of Mary 3urgess, of Treforest, Glamorgan. M 
Noel Robinson, whose untimely death at the early age of 35 cut short The Ashpitel Prize 1944 And 
a career which gave promise of great success. Wife of Lieut.-Colonel The Ashpitel Prize, 1944, was awarded to Mr. Kenneth W. Bland, Examit 
R. H. E. Robinson, Royal Corps of Signals, and only daughter of Mr. — Student, who passed the Final Examination in December 1944. Cox 
and Mrs. ‘Thomas Grieve, of Monkseaton, Northumberland, she was Appointments Hi 
educated in the University of Durham, where she graduated B.A., with RB 4. Codes Committee on External Walling rnal Walls and Par E. 
ist Class Honours in Architecture. In 1936 she went to London as Mr. R. S. Nickson [F.] 
architectural assistant, and subsequently as partner, with the firm of Adie, Meeting with the Technical Consultative Group of the Codes of Prictic The 
Button & Partners, ll-health later compelled her to re from Committee. Mr P. V. Burnett [F.]. , 9 pv 
professional life and to endure years of suffering and enforced inactivity. Byjilding Industries. National Council. Mr. Darcy Braddell [F.] and Mr. Chi a 
I know her best as a student in the School of Architecture at Arm- Henry Braddock [4.], in place of Mr, J. L. Denman and Mr. Ni 
strong College. She possessed sound scholarship and an amazing Svdnev Tatchell. : D 
capacity for work, both of which, fanned Dy) enthusiasm, soon placed Women’ Advisor) Hi using Council. Mrs. Howard Robertson [A.] Dar eae 
her in the leading ranks of the School, whe re positions were keenly Obituary Su 
contested by the students. : \nd wa this atmosphere of youthful The Secretary reported with regret the death of the following Je 
endeavour she revelled and lived, for Mrs. Robinson was not one to jembers and Students : IONES « 
succumb easily, the spirit of adventure and zest for life were too strongly Arthur Reutlinger Gough [F.]. , Ni 
has stash g her nature. Fo the se characteristics she brought the twin John Smith Murdoch, C.M.G. [F.]. Fo 
qualities of fortitude and cheerful courage in her attitude towards Samuel Denman [| Retd. F.]. ey 
difficulties, but at no time did she employ them with greater effect than Thomas Townend | Retd. F.]. H 
during the last years of her illness. Guy Stewart Richardson [A4.]. Killed on active service. an 
Henry Francis Wharf [/.]. STEWA! 
Notes Charles William Geddes [Z.]. Killed on active service. Ay 
Charles William Miller [Z.]. bu 
THE ASHPITEL PRIZE, 1944 Ernest Samuel Roberts [r..}. VICKER 
The Ashpitel Prize, which is a Prize of books to the value of William Fenn [Retd. L.]. r. 
ile aae ie ni, Maa ee SE pte aia Smart Walker [Retd. L.]. 
£20 awarded to the candidate who, taking the Final Examination id Eek TMi ea ee 
a ; ‘ ra : . a d Clark [Student]. Killed on active service. 
o qualify as an Associate, shall most highly distinguish himself Derrick Williany Stantiall (Studentl. Killed on active servic Camps 
mong the candidates in the Final Examinations of the year, WillamRebertson Wisodeock Student |. Killed anactive-service Bu 
has been awarded to Mr. Kenneth W. Bland (Student R.I.B.A.). Messages of sympathy have been conveyed to their relatives. AY 
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Me bership 
‘| e following members were elected :— 
\s Fellow: 1. As Associates: 3. 
Ele tion October 1945 
plications for election were approved as follows :— 
\s Fellows: 3. As Associates: 6. As Licentiates: 8. 
tion November 1945 
* application for election as Fellow and one application for 
elec. on as Associate from overseas candidates were also approved. 
Rei statements 
e following ex-members were reinstated :— 
\s Associate: Charles McVeagh Crichton. 
\s Licentiate: Sidney Charles Tout. 
Res Snations 
1 1c following resignation was accepted with regret :— 


lorace Field [Retd. F.]. 


~= > 
° - 


—_ 
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Ap; lication for Transfer to Retired Members’ Class under 
Bye-law 15 
Tie following application was approved :— 
\s Retired Fellow: Robert Bennett. 
ELECTION: JULY, 1945 
Tie following candidates for membership were elected in July 
1945. 


AS FELLOW (r1) 
Lipson : SAMUEL [A. 1926], Sydney, New South Wales. 
AS ASSOCIATES (3) 
FinpLAY : Miss MARGARET KerrHa, Hobart, Tasmania. 
LAuRiE : WILLIAM Rag, Sydney, New South Wales. 
MEYERSOHN : Eric, B.Arch. (Rand), Johannesburg, South Africa. 


ELECTION: 16 OCTOBER, 1945 
An election of candidates for membership will take place on 16 October, 

1945. The names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of 

their proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified in 

accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any objection or any other 
ommunication respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 

not later than Saturday, 11 August 1945. 

The names following the applicant’s address are those of his proposers. 
ond LIST 
AS FELLOWS (3) 

Davies: Exrpre Leste Wisu [A. 1932], formerly of 26 Langham 
Street, W.1 ; 66 Park Place, Cardiff. Prof. A. E. Richardson, 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato and Trystan Edwards. 

OsmAN : Louis, B.A. (Arch.) [A. 1937], ‘‘ Hillands,’’ Edenbridge, 
Kent. Prof. A. E. Richardson, Prof. H. O. Corfiato and Anthony 
Minoprio. 

And the following Licentiate who has 

Examination :— 

Cox : RicHARD GEORGE, Messrs. Clifford Tee & Gale, 39 Bennetts 
Hill, Birmingham, 2; 735 Walsall Road, Birmingham, 22a. 
E. L. Gale, T. P. Bennett and C. F. Martin. 

AS ASSOCIATES (6 
[lie name of a school or schools after a candidate’s name indicates 
the passing of a recognised course. 

Coutton : Tuomas (Univ. of Liverpool), 
Nr. Preston, Lancs. Prof. L. 
Donald Brooke. 

Davies : RicHARD Horron (Arch. Assoc.), “* Threeways,” Kingswood, 
Surrey. George Fairweather, Howard Robertson and G. A. 
Jellicoe. 

Jon's : KENNETH ALBAN (Leeds School of Arch.), Linton Old Granary, 
Nr. Wetherby, Yorks. N. R. Paxton, W. A. Jones and G. H. 
Foggitt. 

Lewis : JoHN Newew (The Poly., Regent Street, London), 16 Hill 
House Road, Streatham, $.W.16. E. C. Scherrer, L. A. Chackett 
and J. K. Hicks. 

STEWART : Duncan McKewnzig, Dip. Arch (Edin.) (Edin. Coll. of 
Art), c/o Leslie Grahame-Thomson, Esq., 6 Ainslie Place, Edin- 
burgh. Leslie Grahame-Thomson, J. R. McKay and R. S. Reid. 

VickeERY : MAXWELL Epwarp (Arch. Assoc.), 50 Holland Street, W.8. 
lr. S. Vickery, L. S. Sullivan and Col. F. S. Hammond. 

AS LICENTIATES (8) 

CawpBELL: IAN ALEXANDER (Captain, R.E.), formerly Greenock 
Burgh Architectural Department ; 4 Miller Road, Ayr, Scotland. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (a). 


passed the qualifying 


Mere Brow, Tarleton, 
B. Budden, J. E. Marshall and 
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Eaves: HuGu Recinatp Harry, c/o Messrs. Cow & Gate, Ltd., 
North Street, Guildford ; Quarry Cottage, Shalford Road, Guild- 
ford. L. R. Hiscock, G. M. Aylwin and R. S. Dixon. 

FELDMAN : ALEC., 26 Ventnor Villas, Hove, 3, Sussex. W.H. Overton, 
C. L. Clayton and Alwyn Underdown. 

ForsytH : ANDREW Ross, D.C.R.E., Tyne, 10 Westfield Drive, Gos- 
forth ; 20 Linden Road, Gosforth, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Lt.-Col. 
A. K. Tasker, F. W. Harvey and W. J. Taylor. 

HARTINGTON : GEOFFREY, c/o Messrs. Cruickshank & Seward, 16 
Princess Street, Manchester, 1 ; 72 Leigh Road, Hale, Cheshire. 
H. T. Seward, Francis Jones and W. C. Young. 

OxLanD: ArTHUR GeorGE, 8 East Street, South 
“Buena Vista,” Poltimore Road, South Molton. A. J. A. 
Illingworth, and applying for nomination by the Council unde: 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Rew : THomas Wuytock, 9 Renwick Terrace, Hawick, Roxburgh- 
shire. J. D. Mills, P. H. Thoms and C. G. Soutar. 

Sutton : WILLIAM FREDERICK JOHN, c/o 30 Cadogan Square, S.W.1 : 
38 Pine Avenue, West Wickham, Kent. John Bennett and the 
President and Hon. Secretary of the Devon and Cornwall Archi- 
tectural Society (Exeter Branch) under Bye-law 3 (a). 


Molton, Devon : 


Notices 


USE OF TITLES BY MEMBERS OF 
ROYAL INSTITUTE 
In view of the passing of the Architects Registration Act 1938, 
members whose names are on the Statutory Register are advised 
to make use simply of the title ‘‘ Chartered Architect’? after the 
R.1I.B.A. affix. The description ‘“‘ Registered Architect ’’ is no longer 
necessary. 


THE rHE 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the Fellow- 
ship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of the next 
available election they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. as soon as possible. 


“ABS.” 
HOUSE-PURCHASE SCHEME 


REVISED TERMS 
Advances: Up to 80 per cent. of a reasonable valuation. 
Interest: 44 per cent. gross. 
Repayment: By means of an Endowment Assurance term not 
exceeding 25 years. 
No Survey or legal fees normally charged to the Borrower. 


Particulars from: The Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department 
66 Portland Place, London, W.1. (Tel. WELbeck 5721). 


Members’ Column 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. D. Winston Avprep [F.], A.M T.P.I., has been appointed 
Head of the Department of Architecture and Building, the South- 
West Essex Technical College and School of Art, Walthamstow. He 
will take up his new duties on 1 September. e 

Mr. B. Bannatyne Lewis [F.] has been appointed Architect 
Great Western Railway in succession to Mr. P. E. Culverhouse [/.]. 
who has retired. ; : 

Mr. Ceci J. Mrrcuett [F.], late Government Architect, Uganda, 
and recently with the Ministry of Town and Country Planning Regional 
Office, Nottingham, has taken up an appointment as Architect with 
the Public Works Department, Nairobi, Kenya, and expects to be 
leaving England shortly. 

Mr. R. FRASER REEKIE, A.M.T.P.I. [F.] has recently been appointed 
Chief Assistant Architect, West Indies Office of Messrs. W. H. Watkins 
and Partners [F/F.]. Mrs. Lorna M. Reekie [A.] will shortly join 
her husband. Their address from September will be : 3 Springbank 
Avenue, Cascade, Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. ; 

Mr. S. A. G. Cook [4.] has been appointed Assistant Architect to 
the Bournville Village Trust to take charge under the Chief Architect 
of the Architectural Department. 


to the 
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Mr. Joun S. Fow er [A.] has terminated his appointment with the 
Southampton Borough Council and has commenced private practice 
at 41 Portland Terrace, Southampton, as Architect for post-war 
housing programme to be carried out by the Romsey and Stockbridge 
R.D.C. He wishes to receive trade catalogues, etc., from interested 
firms on housing and other work. 

Mr. F. G. SoutruGate [A.] has been appointed Borough Architect 
of Walthamstow and would like to receive Trade catalogues at Borough 
Architect’s Office, Town Hall, Walthamstow, E.17. 

Tue services of an Architect are required for work in connection 
with a Protestant Mission in the Gold Coast, West Africa. 

The building programme is mainly in connection with education 
arising from the application of the Colonial Developments and Welfare 
Fund. It is probable that the scheme will extend over a period of five 
years. Salary up to £1,000 plus passage out and return and bungalow 
accommodation on the Gold Coast. 

Applications to be made to Messrs. Mauger & May, Architects 
and Planning Consultants, Parkway Chambers, Welwyn Garden City, 
before 31 August 1945. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
PRoFEssOR SiR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE [F.] has opened an office in 
conjunction with Mr. Richard Nickson [A.] at 33 Welbeck Street, 
London, W.1 (Telephone WELbeck 1681-2.) All correspondence in 
connection with his private practice should now be sent to this address. 
Mr. Epwarp ArmstronG [/.] has now 
office at 19 Manchester Square, London, W.5. 


returned to his pre-war 
Tel. Welbeck 3820). 

Mr. Joun Grey [F.] has now resumed private practice at 68 Abingdon 
Villas, Kensington, W.8. (Wes. 7977). 

Mr. J. H. MarkHaM [F.], who has recently retired from the Ministry 
of Works, has resumed private practice at 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Telephone : VICtoria 7651. 

Mr. Winton Newman [F.] 
returning to No. 3 Verulam 

Holborn 2804 5). 

Mr. E. T. WarkIn [F.], of Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent, has taken into 
partnership Mr. R. I. Willis, M.A. [4.]. The firm will practice under 
the name of Watkin & Willis, National Provincial Bank Chambers, 
Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent. 


H. V. Ashley & Winton Newman) is 
3uildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C.1 


Mr. G. BerKELEY WILLS [F.] has now resigned his appointment of 


Deputy Technical Adviser to the War Damage Commission in order 
to resume his practice which he will at present be carrying on from his 
country office, No. 41 High Street, Marlow, Bucks (his London office 
having been “ blitzed’ in 1942), where he will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. TrenwitH WItts [F.], formerly of the firm of Gerald Wellesley 
and Trenwith Wills [F/F.], Abbey House, Baker Street, N.W.1, has 
re-opened a London office at 24, Yeoman’s Row, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3 (Ken 8581), where he will resume practice. 

Captain T. BurrINGTON, R.E. [A.] has resumed practice at ‘“* South- 
lands,” Upper Wanborough, Nr. Swindon, Wilts. (Wanborough 206), 
and will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. SE.By J. CLEWER [4.] would be glad to receive catalogues from 
manufacturers of building materials, etc., for export.—Address c/o 
The Ministry of Education, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, E. Atrica. 

Mr. Puiuip GINNELL [4.] has changed his office to 31 Pearse Street, 
Mullingar. 

Mr. Wm. L. Lowe [4A.], incorporating the firm of Messrs. Gray, 
Evans & Crossley, architects, has moved his offices to Nos. 1/3 Eberle 
Street, Dale Street, Liverpool (Telephones : Central 4411 and 3000), 
and he will be pleased to receive catalogues and descriptive literature 
relating to new materials. 

Mr. Dovuctas D. Moore [A.] is now engaged on post-war housing 
work and would be glad to receive technical information addressed 
c/o Borough Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, Bacup, Lancashire. 

Mr. Brian Peake, A.A.Dip (Hons.) [A.] is now conducting his 
practice from 13 Dover Street, London, W.1 (Telephone : Regent 
4914/5). 

Messrs. FRANK TRANMER (D. P. Tranmer [.4.], Eric Brown [4.] and 
H. Bailey [4.] ) have resumed practice at 3 Victoria Avenue, Harrogate, 
and will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. Cuirrorp WorTHINGTON [4.] has commenced practice at the 
China Dog Studio, East Row, Rochester, and will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues. 

Mr. WatterR Lewis [L.] has opened offices in Venice Chambers, 
61 Lord Street, Liverpool, 2, and would be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues. 

Mr. James WALLACE [L.] has resumed practice at 5 High Street, 
Rothesay Bute (telephone No. Rothesay 548), where he will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues, etc. 
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PARTNERSHIPS WANTED OR FOR DISPOSAL 

MeMBER [F.] having been appointed by local authorities fo. per- 
manent municipal housing, would consider association with a: \ther 
architect similarly engaged, with a view to partnership or w. king 
office arrangements. London and South-Eastern Counties © \'y,— 
Apply Box 114, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Army Officer [4.] requires partnership with established I. \don 
practice or with newer practice which has good prospects. C. pital 
available according to circumstances.—Apply Box 126, c/o The 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

ASSOCIATE, aged 32 years, proposing to practise in South of Enziand, 
wishes to contact an architect desiring a partner.—Reply Box No. 122, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

ASSOCIATE (45), fully experienced, wishes to enter into partne:ship 
with live practice, or would consider senior or managing assistan ‘ship 
with a view to partnership or purchase. Capital available. Southern, 
South-Western or North-Western Counties preferred.—Apply Box 
No. 120, c/o The Secretary R.1.B.A. 

Opportunity to take over long-established practice and compitely 
equipped offices in developing North of England city.—Write Box 
No. 128, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Busy Crry Practice for sale in West of England. 
Excellent opportunity—Apply Box No. 121, c/o 
R.1.B.A. 


MEMBERS RELEASED FROM THE SERVICES, ET( 

The following members have notified the R.I.B.A. that they have 
been released from the Services and are resuming practice and would 
like to receive trade catalogues, information sheets and other data, etc.: 

Lizut.-CoLoNeEL WALLACE J. GreGory, R.E. [F.], will resume 
practice in Westminster in September. In the meantime he is 
practising from 5 All Saints Passage, Cambridge (Tel. Cambridge 
54714). 

Mr. C. 
S.W.1. 

Lizut.-CoLoneL ARTHUR E. Henson, R.E. [F.] (Sir John Brown 
and A. E. Henson), 117 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1, and 83 St. 
Giles’ Street, Northampton. 

Mr. J. A. H. Morrram, Captain, R.E. [4.], 13 India Street, idin- 
burgh, with Mr. A. H. Mottram [F.], 14 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
Mr. G. F. Lone [LZ.] 2 Dorchester Court, Muswell Hill, N.10. 

Mr. WA.TER H. Crark [L.] (late Major, R.E.), 2 Verulam Buildings 
and floor), Grays Inn, W.C.1 (Telephone : Chancery 8029). 

Mr. P. S. Fercuson, B.Sc.(Eng.), Captain, R.E. (S.), 30 Royal 
Circus, Edinburgh, with Mr. A. H. Mottram [F.], 14 Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Genuine re ison. 


The Secretary 


J. Eprit [F.], ex-Royal Air Force, 55 Pall Mall, London, 


ACCOMMODATION REQUIRED 

Orrices with good address in Central London area required by 
architect ; two rooms and small store.-—Apply Box No. 124, c/o The 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Two AssOcIATES, Commencing practice, require room 18 ft. by 
12 ft. approx. W.1 or N.W.1 district—Reply Box No. 119, c/o 
The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

MEMBER requires self-contained office accommodation in West End 
of London, area not less than 600 square feet.—Apply Box No. 118, 
c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

MEMBER just released from Forces urgently requires one or two 
rooms with use of telephone in London.—Apply Box No. 125, ¢/o 
The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

WANTED 

F.R.I.B.A. is anxious to obtain a copy of Mr. John Gloag’s book, 

Men and Buildings—Apply Box No. 127, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


FOR SALE 

MEMBER wishes to dispose of solid mahogany office bookcase ; oak 
plan chest ; deal plan chest; antiquarian drawing boards and tee 
squares ; double Elephant and Imperial drawing boards. List and 
prices on request.—Apply Box No. 117, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

ARCHITECT’s Wipow wishes to dispose of architectural instruments 
as follows : 

5 Tee Squares (Double Elephant ros. 6d., Half Imperial gs. 6d., 
3 Imperial, 7s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s.) ; 1 Straight-Edge, 4 ft. 6 in., 3s.; 
Three-Foot Rod 4s. 6d. ; Plumb Line 7s. 6d. ; Proportional Dividers 
15s.; Set Squares, various sizes, including 18 in. 90-45, and 20 in. 
60-30, 5s. ; Miscellaneous Scales 1s. 6d. to 6s. ; and other oddments. 
Can be seen, c/o A.B.S., at the R.I.B.A. 

Winow of Fellow wishes to sell the following instruments :—2 T 
squares, 4 tapes, 2 spirit levels (in case), 1 large compass (in case), 
2 small compasses, 1 case compass, 1 bundle of curves, box containing 
drawing scales, 8 ivory rulers, 2 rulers, 1 large protractor, 7 ass' rted 
set squares.—Replies to Box No. 106, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
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